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Editorial: the Greek demonstration cases 


ese 


share the 


Last Monday, at the Court of Criminal Ap- 
peal in London, the conviction and prison 
sentence imposed on George Clark in Sep- 
tember were quashed. Mr. Martin Ennals, 
General Secretary of the National Council 
for Civil Liberties, commented: 


“This victory is an extremely important 
one: in obtaining the quashing of the 
conviction, the right to political demon- 
strations in the streets of London has been 
recognised. The decision that a procession 
is a reasonable use of the public high- 


Mr Edward Robey - ‘deserves 
the strongest censure’ 


way is not a technical one, but a decision 
of substance.” 


The legal correspondent of The Guardian 
pointed out that: 


“The judgment quashing George Clark’s 
conviction is important for it is the first 
English case which establishes that for a 
procession to be a criminal obstruction 
there must be an unreasonable user of 
the highway, This means that in future 
it will not be enough for the police to 
show that the highway was in fact 


blocked. They will also have to show 
that in all the circumstances the proces- 
sion was unreasonable.” 


George Clark’s acquittal on the charge of 
incitement to cause obstruction during the 
demonstration organised by the Committee 
of 100 on July 9 is thus accompanied by 
a verdict of enormous significance. What 
“reasonable” use of the highway actually 
means is still far from clear, but at all 
events the simple blanket charge of ob- 
struction now has more clearly defined 
limits. 

* * * 
This victory still leaves a number of dis- 
turbing questions to be answered on matters 
connected with the demonstrations during 
the Greek royal visit in July. 
Peace News does not claim that the be- 
haviour of the demonstrators, or the or- 
ganisation of the demonstrations, was with- 
out fault. There was a certain amount of 
confusion, of rowdy behaviour, and obstruc- 
tion. But the attitude of the authorities was 
arbitrary, and in a large number of cases 
cruel and criminal. 
The only guarantee against misuse of the 
law by the police is a thoroughly indepen- 
dent judicial system, and an alert public. 
Fortunately, we have both of these to some 
extent, but events since the Greek demon- 
strations have given us cause to wonder. 
The press and the public were slow to 
wake up to the injustice in some of the 
cases arising from the Greek demonstra- 
tions. The dismissal of charges against 
Donald Rooum on August 8 was accom- 
panied by overwhelmingly strong evidence 
that Donald Rooum had been framed. Yet 
this case went unreported in the national 
press. 
The role of the magistrates in cases arising 
from the Greek demonstrations has been 
more questionable. The bias of some magi- 
strates against demonstrators was clear and 
unmistakable. 
Mr. Edward Robey, a magistrate at Marl- 
borough Street, deserves the strongest cen- 
sure. At the hearing on Wednesday July 10 
of those arrested on the previous evening’s 
demonstration, Mr. Robey remanded in cus- 
tody for two days all those who pleaded 
“not guilty.” He refused all applications 
for bail, Many demonstrators who would 
not otherwise have done so found them- 
selves forced to plead “guilty,” some be- 
cause they had no wish to risk loss of their 
employment, others for other reasons which 
made it impossible for them to spend two 
days in jail. Many of those who did plead 
guilty were sent to jail if they could not 
produce immediately the fines and costs 
demanded of them, time to pay being re- 
fused. 
Mr. Robey showed the same bias again 
in the Donald Rooum case. In spite of 
Rooum’s considerable evidence that Det.- 


Sgt. Challoner had planted a brick on him 
and committed perjury in alleging that 
Rooum had been carrying an offensive 
weapon, Robey merely commented that he 
was left “in a state of doubt,” did not 
award costs to Donald Rooum, and made 
no. comment on Challoner’s perjury or his 
beating-up of Rooum. To clear his name, 
Rooum had to institute proceedings against 
Det.-Sgt. Challoner. 


When a month later John Apostofou ap- 
peared in court, with a similar charge 
against him and the same expert evidence 
in his defence, Mr. Robey found Apostolou 
guilty - a surprising judgment which was 
quashed on appeal. In his summing up, Mr. 
Robey made no reference to the defence 
evidence. 

In other cases, other magistrates have ac- 
cepted perjured police evidence. Mr. R. E. 
Seaton, the chairman of London Sessions, 
found Frank Adler guilty of inciting divers 
persons to commit a public nuisance even 
after prosecution evidence had been shown 
by Dingle Foot, QC, defending, to be con- 
tradictory in some respects, and so similar 
word for word in others that the police 
officers admitted having “repeated” an 
important part of it to each other. Frank 
Adler was bound over for three years in the 
sum of £500. 

These cases, to which many others can be 
added, indicate that some of our magistrates 
put far more value on the word of a police- 
man than on that of a common citizen. But 
the fact is that both policemen and citizens 
are human and capable of making mistakes. 
One does not have to be anti-police to say 
this: it is obvious. 

An investigation of the police behaviour 
over the Greek demonstrations is badly 
needed. But so is a wider investigation, to 
find out whose decision it was that demon- 
strations should be banned during the Greek 
royal visit; and to find out which magi- 
strates have shown a myopic blindness in 
accepting the word of a policeman against 
the evidence of a defendant. 

The actions of a few officials, a few police- 
men, and a few magistrates, have brought 
the law into contempt. Unless injustices are 
now exposed and seen to be righted, the 
cynical attitude of many members of the 
public towards the authorities will have very 
fertile ground on which to develop. 


There are healthy signs. The quashing 
of George Clark’s sentence is a sign that 
freedom and tolerance still command some 
respect in our society; the current press in- 
terest in the injustices in the Greek demon- 
strations is'a sign that the press may be 
vigilant, if rather belatedly so, Perhaps the 
quaint old principle, suggesting that law 
must be based on respect more than force, 
will still be remembered: justice must not 
only be done, but be seen to be done. 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 9s, 
6 months 18s, 1 year 35s. Add 105 p.a. for 
pamphieta. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


Morth Africa and Middie East: 3 the 1 
6 months 21s, 1 year 40s. Pag ae 


Africa (except N), India, SE Asia : 3 months 11a 6d, 
6 months 23s, | year 44s, 


Australia, New Zealand, and Far East: 3 ths 
12a 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 year 48s. pe 


North America: $8.50 a year to P N 
AFSC, 160 North 15th Si., Philadelphia 2, Pa, ve 


Now on sale 


INTERNATIONAL 
peace diary 
for 1964 


with 64-page world directory of 

Organisations and periodicals, 

16-page full colour world maps and 
_all usual pocket diary features. 


3s 6d (postage 4d) 


HOUSMANS 
5 Caledonian Rd London N1 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


GATHERING 


USA: Dr. Carlton Goodlett, Negro Demo- 
crat; Rev. S. Fritchman, 1st Unitarian 
Church, Los Angeles; Mrs. M. Clarke 
Women’s Strike for Peace, California. 
South Africa: Rica Hodgson, detainee 
ANC speaker. Greece : Stamatis Mercouris 
MP. Speakers from Canada, Australia, 
Europe _ Guest stars: Pearl Prescod, 
Negro, spiritual singer; George Brown, folk- 
singer-guitarist, Trinidad. Chairman: D. N. 
Pritt, QC. Admission 2s. 


SUNDAY, 24 NOVEMBER, 8 p.m. 
ST. PANCRAS TOWN HALL. 
British Peace Cttee., 94 Charlotte St, W.1, 


» 


9 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4a. Discounts for series. 
Box No. is extra. Cash with order (not stamps 
please). Adverts to reach § Caledonian Rd., London, 
N.1i by first post Monday. Box No. replies to sama 
address. Displayed advertisements rate on application. 


Coming events 


CHRISTMAS CASH. Putney art show Dec. 13-14. 
All welcome. Paintings, ceramics, fabrics, jewellery, 
etc. Entry forms (25% commission) from Com- 
mittee of 100, 21b Carlton Dr., S.W.15. 


TUESDAY, 26 NOVEMBER. 7 p.m. Mahatma 
Gandhi Hall, 41 Fitzroy Sq., W.1. Public mtg. in 
support of civil liberties in the USA. Film show: 
‘* Operation Abolition ''; speakers, Donald Soper, 
Claudia Jones. Folk songs Enoch Kent, Nadia 
Cattouse. Adm. 2s 6d. 


Saturday, 


UNITY THEATRE’S big folk jamboree. 
Enoch 


November 23, with Tan Campbell Group, 
Kent, Bob Davenport, John (Broadsheet King) 
Foreman, Nigel Denver and surprise guests. Com- 
pere Karl Dallas. 8 p.m. Members and friends. 
Adm. 5s, EUS 5391. Come early. Licensed bar. 


YOU ARE INVITED to spend an evening with an 
author. William Mennell discusses his book ‘‘ Take- 
over - The Growth of Monopoly in Britain ’’ on 
Thursday, 28 November, at 7 p.m. Admission free. 
Central Books, 37 Gray's Inn Road, W.C.1, nr. 


Holborn Hail. 


Personal 


CO-OP. SHOPPERS everywhere. By quoting L. 
336943 your purchases pay a dividend to the Peace 
News Fund. 


CORRESPOND WITH, exchange visits with like- 
minded people throughout the world by joining the 
ITC. Send for free details to ITC, 5 Grindley 
Avenue, Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


DISSATISFIED with secondary ‘' education ‘ ? 
Progressive, realistic, full-time tuition for youths 
11-18 being set up in London. £5 p.w. Write 
Box 

DUPLICATING, professional typing (tapes, mss.), 
shorthand, translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beaconsfield 
Rd., N.11. ENT 3324. 


FAMILY PLANNING. Write for booklet, discount 
price list and free sample offer: Premier, 50 Black 
Lion St., Brighton. 


NO INCREASE in motor premiums, Special rates 
for civil servants and schoo! teachers - ‘‘ Agreed 
value ’’ policies. Ask for details now, Morris 
Hunter Insurance Consultants, Ltd. (P), 37 Victoria 
Avenue, Southend-on-Sea, Essex, telephone South- 
end 41101. Branch offices Belfast, Motherwell, 
Guernsey. 


House, 
Corre- 
S.a.e. 


PERSONAL COLUMN, LTD., Falcon 

Burnley, Lancs. Pen friends - all hobbies. 

spondents in almost every country. All ages. 
for details. 


SELL PEACE NEWS. Distributors, sellers wanted 
in every district, group and college. Posters and 
publicity Jeaflets available free. Please write Circu- 
lation Manager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London, N.1. 


TOWARDS A VIEW of sex that will make you 
quake ! “The prince at Cinderella's ball’’ is 
happy, powerful, love poetry. Published Mitre 
Press 10s 6d or free trial read from H. H. Norman 


Tles, 381 Marine Road, Morecambe. 


VERY URGENT. Several CND people soon home- 
To rent, unfurnished if possible, minimum of 


less, 
two rms., kitchen and bathroom, but more rms. 
wanted. Preferably Islington, St. Pancras, Bays- 


water. Peggy Smith FRE 2183. 


INTERNATIONAL welcomes 


WAR RESISTERS' 
88 Park Ave., Enfield, 


gifts of foreign stamps. 
Mdx. 


Publicatons 


BOOKS ON EVERYTHING to everywhere. Hous- 
mans (the Peace News booksellers) can supply 
promptly any book in print. Mail order service 
to all parts of the world. Book tokens issued and 
exchanged. See our large stock of books, paper- 
backs, peace literature, stationery, greetings cards, 
etc. 5 Caledonian Rd., King’s Cross, London, N.1. 
TER 4473. 


BRITAIN’S SOCIALIST WEEKLY - the Socialist 
Leader. Now only 3d weekly for a smaller paper. 
Vigorous, forthright and anti-war. From your news- 
agent or local ILP branch, or by post from 197 
King’s Cross Rd., London, W.C.i. 4s 6d for 12 
weeks, 18s for 52 weeks. 


CONTACT - a South African Liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apartheid 
and colonialism. 6 months 8s 6d, 12 months 17s. 
Box 1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 


ONE WORLD - one people! on a basis of 
common ownership. Specimen literature from Dept. 
PN, Socialist Party of Great Britain, 52 Clapham 
High St., London, S.W.4. 


Situations vacant 


FULL TIME field worker wanted for activities in 
connection with the London Committee of 100's 
six-month plan, Applications before 22 November 


to Secretary, London C'ttee of 100, 13 Goodwin 
Street, N.4. 

For sale 

QUALITY Christmas cards: 12 for 6s. Special 
cards real fiowers from Holy Land Is _ each, 
Brochure available, Cards post free. Profits to 


Destitute Children’s Fund. War on Want, 9 Madeley 
Rd., London, W.5. 


RUSH MATTING looks good, wears well, any room. 
To nearest 12” @ Is 9d sq. ft. or stock sizes 4' x 2’ 
@ 2s 6d: 6’ x 3’ @ 28 6d ea. Natural seagrass 
mats 3’ x Ii’ 3s 6d; 4* x 2’ 6s 6d; 4}! x 27” 
8s 6d ea. Fine cane blinds 6’ long x 2’ wide 16s 6d; 
3! wide 25s: 4’ wide 35s ea. with cords and pulleys. 
Bamboo bead curtains 7’ long x 3’ wide, ringed for 
hanging, natural wth odd beads of red, blue or 
green 52s 6d ea. Orders under £5 add 2s 6d_ carr. 
Bamboo poles, basket cane, etc, Whines and Edgeler, 
The Bamboo People, Godmanston, Dorchester. 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 


select from notices sent in. To make the service as 

complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1 Send entries to arrive not {ater than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 

2 Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 

played advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for your 

advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From; Circu- 

lation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


22 November, Friday 


BRISTOL, 7 p.m. 24 Woodbridge Rd., Knowle, 
4. Talk on United Nations, PPU. 


LONDON, S.W.1, 7.30 p.m. 16 Panton St., West- 
minster. YCND mtg. 


Fe > Peace News now by buying and selling 


ENDSLEIGH 


Christmas cards 


the big gay selection with the peace and goodwill themes 
AND ALL PROFITS TO KEEP THIS PAPER THRIVING 
Cards, gifts, books, gift dressings, calendars, Peace Diary - something for every- 
one. AND fund-raising discounts on all orders over £2. Send for your samples 


today. 


FULL RANGE 
24s 


79 asstd cards - value 32s 


WLUSTRATED LIST 


TRIAL PACKET 


3s 9d 
7 asstd samples 


GIVE-AWAY LEAFLETS 


LATEST DESIGNS 
13s 6d 


34 newest cards - value 17s 


FREE ON REQUEST 


Endsleigh Cards, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London N.1 


a 
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MARCH AGAINST 
RACIAL 
DISCRIMINATION 


SUNDAY NOVEMBER 24 

EMBANKMENT 

(Northumberland Ave) 2.30pm 
4pm PUBLIC MEETING 


ST PANCRAS TOWN HALL 


admission 1s 


speakers : 
Fenner Brockway MP (chair) 


Anthony Greenwood MP 
Lord Peddie of Hull 

Dr Donald Soper 

Rev Simon Blake 

Rev L. Livingstone 

Rev Austen-Williams 


Martin Ennals (NCCL) 

Dr. David Kerr (LCC & SMA) 
Johnny Dankworth 

Vanessa Redgrave 

Nadia Cattouse 

Cy Grant 

E. R. Braithwaite (“‘ To Sir, with 
Love ”’) and others 


Movement for Colonial Freedom, 374 Grays Inn Read, London W.C.1. (TER 1078) 


LONDON, W.C.2. 7 pm. Kingsway Hall. Mtg. 


of Christian C’ttee of 100. 


23 November, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM. 2.30 to 8.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. 
House, Bull St. Film viewing session, Repeat of 
London programme of November 16. Tickets Is 6d 
each session and Is 6d for tea at door. SoF. 


ORPINGTON. 10 a.m-5 p.m. All Saints Ch. Hall, 
Church Hill, Toy fair and Christmas cards (Ends- 
leigh, Oxfam, Unicef, CND, etc.) 7.30 p.m. Film 
show for Freedom from Hunger, ‘* Inheritance,”” 
“Which way the wind?" ‘‘ One man’s hunger," 
etc. CND. 


24 November, Sunday 


LONDON, N.1. 3.30 5 Caledonian Rd. 
Magnus Ratter: ‘‘ Schweitzer in history." 
of the Great Companions. 


LGNDON, W.1. 3 p.m. Assemble Marble Arch for 
march through West End and picket at French 
Embassy, C'ttee of 100, YCND. 


26 November, Tuesday 


CARDIFF, 7.30 p.m. Bute Town Community 
Centre. Anti-Apartheid public mtg. Rev. Trevor 
Bush. 


27 Nov, Wednesday 


BRADFORD. 7.45 p.m._ Left Club, Mr. Anthony 
Cadbury : ‘‘ My visit to Japan "’ with colour slides. 
PPU. 


28 November, Thursday 


ALTON, HANTS, 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. House, 
Church St. Barnaby Martin: ‘‘ After the test ban 


Rev. 
Order 


treaty - what next ?’* CND. 

LONDON, E.11. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Road. Tony Hall: ‘‘ Pictures of Wanstead and 
Essex."” PPU. 


LONDON, N.W.1. 7.30 p.m. rm. 17, Friends Hse. 
Non-violent direct action and social dislocation. 
Minority movements and mass movements. Special 
reference to Negro movement in America, Speaker, 
Brian Manning, C’ttee of 100. 


LONDON, W.C.1. 7.15 p.m. Friends Inter- 
national Centre, 32 Tavistock Sq. ‘‘ The Christian 
contribution."" Rev. F. W. K. Akuffo, Ghanaian 
Students Chaplain. FIC. 


29 November, Friday 


RHYL, N. WALES. 7.30 p.m. Town Hall, Public 
mtg. : ‘‘ The situation in South Africa.’’ Speakers, 
Robert Resha (ANC) and others. Tickets Is 3d 
from Il Park Dr., N. Wales. AA C'ttee. 


30 November, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM. 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Centra! Hall, 
Corporation St. Christmas fair. W. Midlands 
CND. 

GLOUCESTER. 7.30 p.m. The Wheatstone Hall. 
Brunswick Rd. Full 85 min. film: ‘‘ Children of 
Hiroshima.’” PPU. 

LIVERPOOL 22. 7.30 p.m. 3a Courtney Road, 
Waterloo. Xmas social. Adm. 2s 6d. PPU. 
LONDON, N.W.3. 2-6 p.m. St. Stephen’s Church 
Hall, Pond St. Christmas bargain sale. Pottery, 
cakes, toys, Adm. Is. CND 

OXFORD. 2.30 to 6.30 p.m. Assembly rm, Town 
Hall. Christmas Fair. CND. 


3 December, Tuesday 


BRIGHTON. 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Centre, Ship St. 
Stuart Morris: ‘‘ Prisoners for Peace Day.‘* PPU. 


5 December, Thursday 


LONDON, E.11. 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bush 


Road. AGM of E.10 and E.11 PPU Group. 


' BRIGHTON. 


LONDON, N.W.1. 7.30 p.m. rm. 17 Friends Hse. 
International non-violent direct action. Historical 
and critical, current developments, concentrating on 
war-peace issue. Speaker, Tony Smythe. C'ttee 


of 100. 


LONDON, W.C.1. 7.15 p.m. Friends Internationa) 
Centre, 32 Tavistock Sq. | ‘‘ Economic and tech- 
nical co-operation.’” Arthur Gaitskell, formerly 
associated with various development schemes in 
Africa. FIC (African series). 


Every week 


Thursdays 


LONDON, W.11. 8 p.m. 38 Pembridge Villas 
(Notting Hill Tube). Classical records. Entrance fs, 
Proceeds to the London Committee of 100. 


FALMOUTH. 8 p.m. The Moor. Public mtg. CND. 


WEST WICKHAM, KENT. 70 = Pickhurst Rise. 
Group meeting. CND. 


BIRMINGHAM, 7.30 p.m. 
Aston Rd. Working discussion mtg. 
C'ttee of 100, 


La Boheme coffee bar, 
CND, YCND, 


12.45 p.m. Friends Mtg, Hse., 


Shi 
St. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea poced: 
bring own food. 


LONDON, E.C.3. 12.45-2 p.m. Tower Hil. 
Speakers on pacifism and current events from the 


Anglican Pacifist Fellowship, Methodist Peace 
Fellowship, Fellowship of Reconciliation, Peace 
Pledge Union. 

Saturdays 

BIRMINGHAM. — 10.30 a.m.-12.30 p.m., 2.30-5.30 
p.m. Chamberlain P!, (nr, art gallery), Sanity 
selling, YCND. 

CHORLEY, LANCS. 10.15 am. outside Parish 


Church, Union St. Literature selling, leafleting. CND. 
CROYDON. Freedom from hunger tea stall all 
day outside St. Matthews Church, George St. 
LIVERPOOL. 2.30 p.m. outstde Lewis’s main 
entrance. Peace News selling. YCND. 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place, Peace News selling. Contact David Lane, 
1 Wentworth Rd. Tel, 21958. 


LONDON, N.W.3. 
Peace News selfing. 


LONDON, W.11. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Portobello market, nth end. PPU bookstall. 
hour shifts, Phone BAY 2086 or FLA 7906 


11 a.m: Hampstead Tube stn. 
Phone SWI 3080 or 2607 first. 


Golbom Rd., 
Two- 


SUTTON, SURREY. 10 am.-5.30 p.m. Cook 
Pavement. Bookstall, YCND, CND, C'ttee of 100. 
OXFORD. 10 am.-4 p.m. Carfax. Peace News 
selling. Contact David Goodway, cfa John Whit- 
field. New College. 

ORPINGTON. 9.30 a.m.-5.30 p.m. High St. (or. 
W. H. Smith), . Bookstall, leafleting§ YCND. 
UXBRIDGE. MIDDX. 2.30 p.m. Met. Sine stn. 


Literature sales, CND, C’ttee of 100. 


TWICKENHAM. 11 a.m. Kings Head, Twickenham 
Junction. Open-air mtg. All day leafieting, can- 
yvassing. Phone POP 3502 or TED 5619, INDBC. 


Sundays 


LONDON, W.1. 
Arch. Peace News selling. 
Peace News, TER 4473. 


Saturdays & Sundays 


3-5 p.m. Speakers’ Corner, Marble 
Contact Trevor Hatten, 


LONDON, E.C.2.  7.30-11 p.m. Kings Arms, 213 
Bishopsgate (nr. Liverpool St.). Peanuts Club: 
folk (Sats.), modern jazz, poetry (Suns.). Refresh- 
ments, Adm. 2s 6d. 


LONDON, S.E.1. Christchurch Hse., Chancel St. 
Work camps io help old and handicapped people. 
Phone WAT 3968. IVS. 


Adam Roberts 


Sit-down in Hué: Buddhist scouts 
squatting on the ground in prayer on 
August 17. They were protesting 
against the removal by government 
troops of the body of a novice priest, 
Thich Than Tue, who had burnt him- 
self to death three days before in 
protest against the Diem regime’s re- 
presssive policies, 


Treé& BUDDHIST 
CAMPAIGN IN 
SOUTH VIETNAM 


The Buddhist campaign against President 
Diem’s regime, which did much to create 
the conditions for the coup d’etat of 
November 1 and 2, had the character of a 
whirlwind. This campaign - largely non- 
violent - started suddenly last May, focussed 
world-wide attention, caused opinion to- 
wards the Diem regime to shift in Rome, 
Washington, and elsewhere, and has now, 
apparently, finished. 


The dispute between the Buddhists, who 
constitute about 70 per cent of South Viet- 
nam’s population, and the government 
broke out on May 8 this year during a 
procession in the old city of Hué, some 400 
miles north of Saigon. Thousands of Bud- 
dhists took part in a procession to celebrate 
the anniversary of the birth of Buddha. 
Exactly what happened on that procession 
may never be known, Mr, P. J, Honey, a 
lecturer in Vietnamese at London Univer- 
sity, who visited South Vietnam _ this 
summer, tells me: 


“Everyone’s story of the procession con- 
flicts. The Buddhists seem to have done 
two things. A speech was made to them 
- in the open - of a highly political nature. 
The Buddhists then went to the radio 
station to demand that it be broadcast. 
While on the way, they carried the Bud- 
dhist flag above the national flag, and 
two fairly junior government adminis- 
trators told the Buddhists to take it down. 
There was a long argument outside the 
radio station, 


“Some people say that the troops opened 
fire at this point; others, that some agi- 
tators threw hand grenades into the 
crowd. Whatever happened, about ten 
people were killed.” 


Mr. Honey told me that the only person he 
knew who had investigated the incident 
thoroughly was Father Patrick O’Connor, 
the Far Eastern correspondent of various 
North American Catholic agencies. As a 
Catholic, of course, O'Connor may have 
been biased in reporting such an incident, 
but Mr. Honey says: 


“T have known O'Connor for years. He 
is careful as a reporter, and his agencies 
always complain that he doesn’t send 
enough. The day after the procession in 
Hué, O’Connor went there. He was shown 
the scene of the shooting by a whole lot 
of people and he examined carefully the 
wall in front of which the Buddhists had 
been standing. He could see no bullet 
marks in it, and concluded that either 
the troops didn’t fire, or they fired over 
the heads of the crowd. 
“Tt seems possible therefore that the 
deaths were caused by agents provocateurs 
with grenades or something similar, The 
doctor at the hospital found no bullets 
or grenade fragments on the dead and 
wounded, but thought the injuries were 
caused by plastic grenades. No-one can 
be sure what happened. O’Connor said 
‘We'll never know.’” 
Whatever actually took place, the incident 
at Hué sparked a vast anti-government pro- 
test which drew its strength from the general 
frustration felt under Diem’s regime. 
Ever since 1959, when the conflict which 
the Viet Cong became far more intense, 
Diem had suppressed all criticism of his 
regime. He clamped down on press and 
radio, no opposition parties were allowed, 
and he set up political re-education centres 


to which people could be sent without trial. 
Mr. Honey states: 


“Knowing Diem personally as I did. I 
am convinced that he genuinely saw this 
as the only way to deal with Communism. 
This was a mistake, but I think he made 
it in good faith. The result was that there 
was no outlet for complaints at all, and 
in this state people’s minor grievances can 
easily build up into major ones, 


“Diem ignored all warnings that his 
policy was going wrong. He learnt nothing 
from the attempted coups in 1960 and 
1962. The Buddhist issue sparked off the 
poe that had long been under the sur- 
ace. 


“Thus in an important sense the Bud- 
dhist protests were not fundamentally re- 
ligious, but political. The Buddhists found 
enormous support from people of all 
religions.” 


The fact that people of many religions were 
involved in the protests was emphasised to 
me by Mr, Honey. He told me that not only 
is religious fanaticism almost non-existent 
in Vietnam, but also people's religious views 
are considered to be their own private busi- 
ness, “I know hundreds of Vietnamese,” 
he said, “but I can’t tell you the religion 
of more than a handful of them.” While 
many Catholics took part in the protests, 
some Buddhists disapproved of the political 
involvement. 


Immediately after the procession on May 8, 
Hué University went on the streets in sup- 
port of the Buddhists, and in Mr. Honey’s 
view this could not have happened without 
the approval of the Catholic rector of the 
university, Father Cao Van Luan. He was 
arrested and dismissed from his post. The 
remaining teachers then resigned in protest. 
Buddhist demonstrations continued, and 
there were hunger strikes and silent meet- 
ings in front of public buildings. Some of 
the non-violent techniques used, such as the 
hunger strike, are fairly new in Vietnam. 


Mr. Honey states that the Buddhists appear 
to have adopted techniques of non-violent 
resistance largely because they had no arms. 
Occasionally, arms were found in pagodas, 
but they were probably planted there, Some- 
times the Buddhist monks did use a certain 
amount of violence: on the night of August 
20-21, when special forces troops and 
combat police descended on Buddhist 
pagodas all over South Vietnam and ar- 
tested people indiscriminately, the monks 
at Hué fortified themselves in the Diu De 
temple and defended themselves. By and 
large, however, the campaign was non- 
violent, and the Buddhist demands grew 
and became more clearly political. 

On June 11, at a street intersection in 
Saigon, Thich Quang Duc had petrol poured 
over himself and lit a match. Public suicide 
is not an unusual form of protest in Viet- 
nam, but it has no specifically religious con- 
notations, and Mr. Honey knows of no 
previous case of monks burning themselves. 
Far from being ascetic, the Vietnamese Bud- 
dhists, who unlike almost all other Bud- 
dhists in South East Asia, belong to the 
Mahayanist branch of Buddhism, tend to 
be rather carefree about their behaviour. At 
a Buddhist gathering in Rangoon some years 
ago the Vietnamese Buddhists shocked the 
others when they were seen drinking beer 
in a café, , 

Diem, it appears, was very uncertain how 


to deal with the Buddhist protests. While 
the US government put pressure on him to 
be conciliatory, Diem’s brother Ngo Dinh 
Nhu and his wife, Madame Nhu, demanded 
tough action, On the night of August 20-21 
government special forces struck, arresting 
thousands of nuns and monks, including 
80-year-old Thich Tinh Khiet, South Viet- 
nam’s Buddhist patriarch. Monks at the Xa 
Loi pagoda in Saigon draped banners round 
the courtyard saying “ Thou Shalt Not Kill ” 
during the raid. 


On August 21 martial law was declared. 
This repression smashed the organised Bud- 
dhist resistance, but demonstrations con- 
tinued, and Saigon University came out on 
to the streets. Thousands of students were 
arrested and put into prison. Then even 
the children demonstrated, and thousands 
of them were arrested and kept in military 
barracks. 


During September, Diem’s repression had 
begun to succeed in its immediate objective. 
People realised that if they demonstrated 
in any way, they would get locked up. But 
the demonstrations there had been had al- 
ready succeeded in one vital respect. The 
Diem regime was isolated and discredited. 


As early as August, the United States gov- 
ernment began to make clear its disapproval 
of the repression of the Buddhists. The 
Voice of America said that the Vietnamese 
Army had not been responsible for the 
raids of August 20. This statement carried 
the clear implication that while the US sup- 
ported the army, it did not support the 
Diem regimes 

In August, too, Cabot Lodge was sent out 
by Washington and though he made no 
public criticisms, he failed to voice the cus- 
tomary public expression of support of the 
regime. Then on September 9 President 
Kennedy said that Diem’s repression of the 
Buddhists was “in American disfavour,” 
and though this remark was heavily quali- 
fied, its meaning was clear enough. 


Finally, after a visit by Macnamara and 
Maxwell Taylor to South Vietnam last 
month, the US government clearly dissoci- 
ated itself from Diem’s repression against 
the Buddhists, civilian aid to Vietnam was 
cut, and the South Vietnamese special forces 
troops, paid out of the CIA budget, were 
asked to move out of Saigon to the 
country. 


The Catholic church, also, made a statement 
of concern about the Buddhist crisis, which 
was made public on September 13. At home, 
Diem could rely less and less on the sup- 
port of the army and the Catholic church. 


The isolation of Diem paved the way for 
the coup of November 1 and 2, and after- 
wards, as David Halberstam reported in the 
New York Times, the urban population 
seemed “to credit the Buddhists more than 


Hy 
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the military with the end of the Ngo family’s 
regime.” 
It was the Buddhist protests which had 
showed up, more clearly than anything else, 
the real nature of the Ngo regime. In a re- 
port published on November 16, The Times 
special correspondent in Saigon, after prais- 
ing the role of some foreign reporters in 
speaking out clearly about the regime, said: 
“The first rent in the clouds of deceit 
came with the Buddhist crisis, which grew 
to dominant proportions last August when 
the Buddhists were suppressed. The hard 
core of Buddhist leaders who organised 
the campaign of protest . . . saw their 
objective as being to show up the regime. 
Again and again, with voices that can be 
dreamy and gentle, or brittle and cold, 
they intone the statement: ‘We had to 
illuminate the situation.’ That is exactly 
what they did, and a lot of people are 
left looking rather silly.” 


* * * 


It would be unwise to have too many hopes 
that the Buddhist movement will continue 
to be a social force in Vietnam, At a meet- 
ing on November 10 at the Xa Loi pagoda 
in Saigon - centre of the resistance - South 
Vietnamese students, some of them Catho- 
lics, discussed their campaign. The Times 
special correspondent reported: 


“Over the whole Buddhist community 
hangs the simple question: ‘What next?’ 
The students have formed a Committee 
for the Defence of Liberty, the stated aim 
of which is to ensure freedom of wor- 
ship. The immediate significance of this 
event is that the students who have in 
the past not been particularly active poli- 
tically in Vietnam now have a movement 
- a movement which lacks an obvious 
cause. 


“The Buddhist leaders . . . clearly regard 
Ngo Dinh Diem’s downfall as their own 
victory. ‘ The Buddhists had to be the first 
to resist,” said one young monk today. 
“We have had our victory.. Now the 
monks could return to their pagodas, he 
said, but the glittering gaze with which 
he held one’s attention, long after his 
words had faded in the hubbub, was full 
of things unsaid.” 


The Buddhists have achieved a success 
which demonstrates how important open, 
clear, and non-violent resistance can be 
against tyrannical regimes. However, with 
the immediate goal achieved, some Bud- 
dhist leaders are urging their followers to 
join the army. Others are advocating poli- 
tical quietism: “We have what we fought 
for,’ many are reported as saying. 


It seems very likely that political repression 
of various kinds will not cease under the 
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Editorial 


The housing shortage 


The government’s answer to criticisms of 
its free market policy in land has been to 
announce that it will consider measures to 
take into public ownership building land 
scheduled for major development. An- 
nounced in the House of Commons on 
Monday by Sir Keith Joseph, Minister of 
Housing and Local Government, the pro- 
posed scheme would allow public author- 
ities to buy land in advance, and, when it 
is intended to develop it, to lease or sell it 
to private or public interests. 

The government claims that the public 
authority will be able to control the deve- 
lopment and use the profit from the sale of 
the land to help finance it; but while the 
scheme takes advantage of price increases 
in Jand undergoing development, the Min- 
ister has admitted that it will not help to 
bring down the price of land. Moreover, 
the scheme, which already operates in the 
case of the new towns, is only being ex- 
tended to cover areas defined as “ growth 
areas.” Piecemeal development outside 
these areas, as well as the market in exist- 
ing properties, will continue to provide a 
source of private profit, and the cost of 
accommodation will remain high. 


To meet this situation, Sir Keith said, the 
government was “ willing to provide a sub- 
sidy, aS necessary, so people can have 
houses where they need them at rents they 
can afford.” The whole subsidy structure 
is accordingly being reviewed. The results 
of that review will show how much sub- 
stance there is in Sir Keith’s promise, 


For if his words become reality it will be 
a revolution. For the Jast ten years private 
building of houses for sale (not to mention 
offices and other commercial buildings) has 
taken precedence over local authority build- 
ing. Not nearly enough people have been 
able to get houses at rents they can afford. 
The slums still exist. The Minister claimed 
on Monday that “already half the known 
slums are down” and that half a million 
remain, concentrated in 38 towns and Cities. 


This figure appears to be based on the 1954 
returns of houses unfit for human _ habita- 
tion: but the estimates made then varied so 
greatly from one local authority to another 
that the return was a very unreliable guide 
to the actual number of slums. No 
common definition of a slum was used; 
some local authorities returned a figure 


equal to their five-year clearance target, 
while others returned a much farger figure. 
Taking into account the number of houses 
which have become unfit since the return 
was made, the figure of 500,000 remaining 
slums must be a serious underestimate. 


In any case, apart from the people who 
live in slums, there is an even larger 
number of people who do not occupy 
houses “unfit for human habitation,” but 
who are nevertheless in need of housing. 
Some of these people will benefit from the 
increased powers of control over bad land- 
lords which the new Housing Bill gives to 
local authorities. Under the bill local 
councils will be able to assume control of 
a multi-occupied property in order to make 
repairs and improvements or to limit the 
number of occupants; management costs 
will be chargeable to the landlords or others 
with interests in the property. 


These measures are welcome but insuffi- 
cient, Some local authorities, to judge by 
past experience, will be unwilling to make 
use of their new powers, and limiting the 
number of occupants will simply create 
overcrowding elsewhere (or more home- 


Jess families) unless cheap alternative 
,accommodation can be provided for the 
displaced tenants. This is not a likely pros- 
pect : council waiting lists vastly outnumber 
the available properties, and it is a coun- 
cillor’s nightmare to have to establish 


priorities among applicants all of whom 


are in need of housing. 


The government’s proposals do not give any 
indication of whether anything is to be 
done to increase the number of council 
flats and houses, apart from the vague 
statement about subsidies. 


Higher subsidies for council building are 
needed. Lower interest rates on loans to 
local authorities are needed. Greater powers 
of compulsory purchase at district valuers’ 
prices, rather than open market prices, are 
needed. More control is needed over luxury 
high-cost building. The government's pro- 
posals are an admission that the housing 
shortage cannot be solved by putting houses 
on the market like any other commodity. 
Sir Keith Joseph has given the answer: 
‘““Houses where they need them at rents 
they can afford.” What is he going to do 
about it? 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Miss Parker starts a commotion 


A somewhat bizarre, but very encouraging, 
example of non-violent resistance is reported 
in the November 16 issue of The Nation. 
Miss Kim Parker, who had been arrested 
twelve times for prostitution, was convicted 
by a New York court of a drug offence and 
sentenced to one year in the Women’s 
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House of Detention. This prison was de- 
signed to hold 461 women but there are 
now 721 prisoners there. The cells measure 
7 by 6} feet and there are sometimes two 
or three women to a cell. 


Not unnaturally, Miss Parker didn't relish 
a year in this establishment, so she asked to 
be allowed to plead guilty to a more ser- 
ious offence involving a five-year prison 
sentence, which would be served in another 
prison. 


The Nation regrettably does not say what 
Miss Parker’s fate ultimately was, but as a 
result of the commotion her request caused, 
the Mayor of New York ordered a sspeed- 
up in plans to replace the House of De- 
tention with a new institution. This will cost 
about £6 million and the Mayor has urged 
that the completion date be moved from 


* * * 


I have decided to award John Ball’s double- 
think prize for 1963 to a Mr. Robert 
Annesley, of Vegal Crescent, Englefield 
Green, Surrey. Mr. Annesley is a former 
GPO engineer, now a part-time clerk, who 
has laid claim to the old Irish title of Earl 
Annesley, On November 13, he explained 
to the Daily Express: 


“Tam very far from being a snob, but 
I enjoy the sound of a title, and I am 
certain it will be a help dealing with 
local tradesmen and getting that little bit 
of extra service when my wife and I go 
on holiday.” 


Mr. Annesley’s quest started in 1957, when 
the Crown Office told him they thought he 
was the next in line for the title. Since then 
he has been digging about in the British 
Museum, assembling the evidence for his 
claim. My advice to you, Mr. Annesley: 
give it up. You sound like an escapee from 
an Angus Wilson novel. 
* * * 
But if Mr. Annesley isn’t a snob, what 
about Mrs, Diana Godfrey, receptionist, of 
Luton? Telling the Evening Standard why 
she thought Luton had gone Labour, she 
said: 
“ Our ward has been Conservative for at 
least 20 years. The change now is because 
of the different type of persons being at- 
tracted to the district’s motor industry. 
Lutonians are still Conservative.” 


Well, that’s nice to know. Scandals may 
come, Prime Ministers may go, but 
Lutonians will be Conservative for ever. 
That’s the type of persons they are. 


* * * 


At last, a victory for good sense. At semi- 
rural Shoreham in Kent, still a pleasant 
village even though it’s only 22 miles from 
London, a property developer recently 
built some semi-detached mock-Regency 
houses of unsurpassed ugliness, which he is 
offering at £14,750 each. A visitor tells me 
that not one has yet been sold, and I’m 
not surprised. Nobody’s that crazy. 


What I can't fathom, though, is how places 
like this get built at all, There are families 
all over the country living in squalid, un- 
healthy conditions, and we waste land, 
labour and materials on unnecessary rub- 
bish like these places at Shoreham. Perhaps 
it’s not so much of a victory to have 
them standing empty. Why can’t the local 
authority requisition them for homeless 
people? One way to draw attention to the 
situation would be for somebody to occupy 
the “show house.” It’s already . furnished. 
and it’s just waiting for someone to go and 
live in it. 
* = * 

The book reviewed by Alastair Buchan on 
page five, Alternatives to war and violence, 
would never have been produced but for 
the persistence of a 44-year-old Essex 
market gardener, Ted Dunn. 


Not that Ted Dunn is unused to getting 
things going by himself, As a conscientious 
objector in World War II he ran a hospital 
on his own in Abyssinia. He was in the fur- 
iture trade in Southport, Lancs., before the 
war, but did not go back to it. 

I first met him, a tall, angular, open-air 
type, at one of the pre-CND demonstrations 
of the early fifties. He had travelled up to 
Ilford to join it, was impressed by it and 
joined in organising a more effective one in 
Colchester. 

It was during the winter of 1959-60 that he 
began snatching time off to make journeys 
to London to meet and talk about the thing 
that bothered him - the need for the peace 
movement to tackle the problems springing 
from the assumption ‘that a nation would 
not in future rely on force of arms. The 


spring sowing delayed things until the last 
Saturday in May, when he asked an ad hoc 
group to meet with him in London. They 
agreed with his ideas for a symposium, but 
of course he was left to do the work, 


That summer and autumn his lettuces and 
tomatoes kept him busy, but by January, 
1961, he had sold his ideas to a conference 
of 200 people in Colchester, and was backed 
by a much strengthened group, Finally, 
when the first chapters of the book were 
arriving, he still needed some financial back- 
ing, since no publisher was willing to risk 
his money on the venture. A promise of 
£500 solved that problem and now the book 
is on sale. 


The work Ted Dunn has been doing is the 
kind of thing peace organisations - includ- 
ing Peace News - need to do a great deal 
more of. We have paid Ted Dunn the com- 
pliment of getting a tough criticism of the 
book he edited. Some of Alastair Buchan’s 
criticisms point to areas where a great deal 
more work might be done: it is urgent that 
it should be done. 


* a * 


On the bus the other day I heard a woman 
say to the conductor, “Why didn’t you 
help me on?” The conductor, a West 
Indian, said, “I never help people on un- 
less they ask me, and I'll tell you why. 
Once I was helping an old gentleman on in 
Knightsbridge, and he turned round and 
said, ‘Get your filthy black hands off me,’ 
so now I leave them alone.” The woman 
was quite taken aback, and could be heard 
for some time afterwards saying, “ Fancy 
saying a thing like that to him” and similar 
sympathetic things, 


Peggy Darvell 


Peggy Darvell, a founder member and 
treasurer of the National Council for the 
Abolition of Nuclear Weapon Tests, died in 
the Royal Hobart Hospital, Tasmania, on 
November 10 at the age of 46. With her 
huband Ronald, who was taking up a 
teaching appointment there, she went to 
Australia in December, 1960. She was one 
of the small group of Hampstead people 
whose intensive but little-known work in 
1957 brought a national campaign against 
nuclear tests into being. 


If art in our age has followed an evolution 
similar to that of industry and concentrated 
power or prestige in the hands of an “ in- 
group” of leaders, the recent sculpture of 
Anthony Caro embodies this convention. 


Up te 1958 Caro’s sculpture dealt with 
figures, concentrating on simple actions in 
plaster and clay - tough personalised sur- 
faces combined with sluggish movements 
and brutal facial distortions reminiscent of 
E, L. Kirchner’s expressionist woodcuts, 


After 1958 he managed to eliminate expres- 
sionist subjects and broke away from the 
figure, developing an abstract sculpture 
which had no direct reference to organic 
life or landscape. These attempts to realise 
a sculpture within its own terms were even- 
tually rejected because they did not allow 
him the freedom from the conventions 
which sculpture imposes or open the way 
to a more direct way of working. With 
confidence gained from seeing the con- 
structivist sculpture of Gonzalez and David 
Smith, he then began a series of aluminium 
and steel sculptures which were bolted and 
welded together. 


Caro deliberately chose these materials be- 
cause they were intractable and would re- 
sist attempts at personalisation. The sculp- 
tures are mostly horizontal, but little 
attempt is made to understand their three- 
dimensional aspects. Abrupt angles which 
appear to be in a constant state of flux 
depending on the spectator’s viewpoint 
give an unnerving feeling of viewing bril- 
liantly coloured crystals composing and 
decomposing under a giant microscope. 


Although he uses massive steel girders in 
his constructions, Caro still manages to 
achieve an illusion of weightlessness by 
painting the sculptures in bold primary 
colours. These colours refer to the identity 
or the atmosphere of the sculpture and not 
to any other object. The textures of his 
early figurative sculptures give the spectator 
the feeling that the artist has been closely 
involved with his materials. But in these 
recent sculptures this feeling is eliminated 
by using bright colours so that the spec- 
tator’s attention is concentrated on the 
gestures of the sculptures alone without any 
other intruding distractions. 

Some of these sculptures are heavy, static 
constructions with an openness which sug- 


gests a penultimate moment rather than a 
frozen conclusien, generating attention 
between the opposing weights of metal and 
allowing an arbitrary suggestion of their 
motion. 

Motion, it seems, is a characteristic of 
Caro’s work. The unusually harsh forms 
transmit power, apparently locomotive 
fashion, with the suggestion of a recipro- 
cating rod. This accentuates the feeling of 
acceleration and deceleration between the 
opposing forms, 

Wherever we encounter Caro’s construc- 
tions we are confronted by a shambles of 
engineering phenomena within which cer- 
tain symmetries and _ recurrencies are 
observable, iike the physical world as inter- 
preted by man. In using basic structural 
units such as the square, the inclined plane 
and the circle, Caro manages to convey the 
feeling of stability which one associates 
with the steel framework of massive 
buildings. 

These contraptions move on air, sustained 
by a network of planes in tension, not 
against gravity but against one another, It 
works by a tireless survey of possibilities, 
rotating each shape and situation before the 
eye in an act of disclosure, like a circle 
straining to approach or recede from its 
centre. This tension is held across welded 
uprights and rectangles by opposed forces 
that ensure its balance. Like planets in 
their courses, the sculpture discloses the 
the laws which appear to govern its move- 
ment, but which in fact serve only as a 
summary description. These constructions 
move with great calm, involving repeated 
permutations but only necessary ones. 
These constructions are not sculptured, but 
assembled, arranged, built. So the distinc- 
tion between carving and modelling be- 
comes irrevelant as the parts are wrought, 
or simply put together with welding equip- 
ment. In this use of industrial methods and 
materials one would expect a comment on 
either architecture or the industrial scene. 
But the series of sculptures exhibited are 
abstract, without any outside correspond- 
ences or parallels. 

Caro has taken an important and decisive 
step by freeing his sculpture from the past. 
Nevertheless, I suspect that these construc- 
tions are not completed statements but in- 
dications of the work to come. 
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Robin Martin 


one of Anthony Caro’s constructions 


(photo: John Goldblatt) 


THE SCULPTURE OF 
ANTHONY CARO 


Alastair Buchan 


What Is ‘peace’? 


Alternatives to War and Violence: a sym- 
posium, edited by Ted Dunn. (James 
Clarke, 7s 6d.) 

To many people who, like myself, are con- 

cerned with the stability of international 

relations and strengthening of the world’s 
security, the indiscriminate use of the word 

*““neace” as a synonym for world order 

and tranquility raises certain difficulties. 

One is that it seems to apply to man’s 

social activities, to nation states, to indus- 

tries, and to other highly organised group 
relations. ideals and attributes applicable 
only to individual human beings. 


Kenneth Boulding makes the same point in 
this book: 


‘Peace is essentially the property of the 
social system, and even though the be- 
haviour of individuals is an extremely 
important element in social systems, the 
structure of the social system itself fre- 
quently tends to dominate what may be 
regarded as peculiarities of individual 
behaviour. It is particularly dangerous 
to generalise from special psychological 
theories, e.g., of the dependence of 
aggressive behaviour on frustration, to 
the social system at large.” 


Very few individuals achieve consistent 
peace of mind and tranquility or even seek 
it: societies even more rarely. 

The second difficulty is linked to this, 
namely, that much of the theoretical work 
on the promotion of peace tends to over- 
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look the question of power. The three 
billion human beings on earth generate an 
increasing amount of power, ideological, 
military, economic. But much of the tradi- 
tional corpus of peace theory (Fourrier, 
Tolstoy, and some of the contributors to 
this book) tends to assume that power, 
instead of being counterbalanced, diversi- 
fied, canalised, can somehow be dissolved 
and dissipated. Even the moral regenera- 
tion of the human race, which, as the intro- 
duction points out, is the principal concern 
of many of the contributors, rather than 
the reform of political societies, could not 
overcome the existence of power, nor do 
more than mitigate profoundly divergent 
views of the means and ends of its use. 


Pacifists specifically place themselves in 
opposition to the whole concept of power 
and do not complain if, by thus rejecting 
the central attribute of human society, 
their influence is very limited. But when 
those who are not pacifists use the language 
of power in the name of peace, or vice 
versa, it is not entirely surprising that a 
hard-boiled world is a little sceptical of the 
credentials of peace movements and peace 
brigades. 


However, anyone who is seriously inter- 
ested in the security of contemporary 
society, and is aware of the inadequate 
tools that are available for strengthening 
it, cannot fail to be interested in the work 
on conflict resolution, or peace research as 
it is sometimes called, which modern socio- 
logy and psychology have made possible. 
The work of people like the late Lewis 
Richardson in England, Kenneth Boulding, 
T. C. Schelling, and several others in the 
United States, has already begun to add a 
new dimension to our understanding of the 
means by which conflicts, great and small, 
are generated and averted. ° 


Though some of this work is necessarily 
very theoretical, it is the kind of approach 
which unites the earnest pacifist with the 
efforts of Mr. Khrushchev and Kennedy 
sweating it out at either end of the “hot 
line.” As Boulding, whose chapter, “ The 
contribution of science to stable peace,” is 
the most illuminating, says : 


“One can detect a subtle but very im- 
portant shift in the study of international 
relations from what might be called the 
foreign policy approach, which treats it 
as the study of the behaviour of a single 
nation in a given environment, to what 
might be called the international systems 
approach, which treats the interaction of 
all the nations of the world as a single 
system, in which each decision sets off a 
network of communications which in tum 
sets off further decisions which set off 
further communications, and so on, in 
the long dynamic process which may or 
may not have some tendency towards an 
equilibrium position, and in which the 
results of decisions seldom correspond to 
the purposes of the decision maker.” 


Even this claim is a little overdrawn, for 
modern communications, and particularly 
modern war, have played an equally signi- 
ficant part in creating a more universal 
concept of international relations. 

This volume is very uneven, partly because 
its scope is too wide, partly because most 
of the contributions are so short that their 
authors are not able to develop their 
theses convincingly. It has a_ rather 
patronising introduction which contains the 
curious assertion that “No thinking man 
nowadays would contemplate war, even as 
a last resort,” makes a highly tendentious 
comparison between family discipline and 
international order, and draws attention to 
the fact that disarmament has been omitted 


“because it is taken for granted,” a neat 
way of dodging a central problem. 


The first section, dealing with “ The Under- 
standing of Peace,” is illuminated only by 
Boulding's contribution. The second, 
“Towards World Order,” has an excellent 
chapter by Eric Baker, the Quaker, on the 
“Development of an International Mora- 
lity,” but otherwise rather conventional ap- 
praisals of the UN and its agencies. 

The third section, “The Individual and 
Peace,” contains what I, in my unpleasant 
sceptical fashion, regard as politically non- 
sensical contributions on world citizenship, 
training for peace and the World Peace 
Brigade, and an interesting analysis by 
Gene Sharp on “Facing Totalitarianism 
Without War.” 

Sharp understands about power and sees 
non-violent resistance as a form of it. He 
shows how the wartime resistance move- 
ments and the post-war uprisings in Eastern 
Europe (though not all of them as he 
would claim) have had an important effect 
upon modifying the techniques and the 
aims of totalitarian governments. The 
weakness of his analysis is that he does not 
examine how non-violence can play an 
effective part in checking the external 
aggression of totalitarian powers. And it 
is the external use of a growing degree of 
internal power in a world of nation states 
whose number has doubled in one decade 
which, I would submit, is our central 
problem. 

The last section, on “The Nature of a 
Peaceful Society,” consists of four elegant 
discursive essays by Herbert Read and 
others. 

If I have been critical of this book it is 
primarily because it makes so little impact 
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The first of two articles by Edward Thompson 


C. WRIGHT MILLS 


the responsible craftsman 


C. Wright Mills, who died last year at the age of 46, was a distinguished Ameri- 
can sociologist and perhaps the most influential radical thinker in the United 
States. He was a prolific writer of books, among the most important of which 
are The Power Elite, White Collar, The Causes of World War II, Listen 
Yankee (published in this country under the title Castro’s Cuba) and The 


Sociological Imagination. 


in the article which follows, the second part of which will appear next week, 
Edward Thompson discusses the contribution that Wright Mills made to 
modem radical thinking in the light of an anthology of his writings published 


earlier this year. 


Edward Thompson is a senior lecturer in the extra-mural department of Leeds 
University and author, among other works, of The Making of the English 


Working Class (Gollancz). 


The copyright of this article is held by the author. 


Wright Mills had few disciples. He didn’t 
ask for intellectual allegiance, nor did he 
respect those who offered it too readily. 
His work provoked a critical admiration. 


His pen has been silent now for eighteen 
months, and we can measure our loss. We 
had come to assume his presence - defi- 
nitions, provocations, exhortations - as a 
fixed point in the intellectual night-sky. 
His star stood above the ideological no- 
man’s-land between the orthodox emplace- 
ments of West and East, flashing urgent 
humanist messages. If we couldn't always 
follow it, we always stopped to take 
bearings, 


Here are forty-one essays, written over a 
space of more than twenty years.* Irving 
Horowitz deserves our gratitude for his 
editorial energy. He has made a repre- 
sentative selection from among Mills’ pro- 
lific output - academic articles, reviews, 
political journalism, and teaching materials 
for students. And yet would Mills have 
been happy with this selection, and in this 
form ? 


Surely not in this form, for this is an un- 
formed book. The essays are grouped, not 
in any chronological nor strict thematic 
order, but under laxly defined sections - 
“Power,” “Politics,” “People,” and 
“ Knowledge.” 


The force of Mills’ argument, with its blend 
of colloquialisms and scholarly expertise, 
arrests one’s attention for a good half of 
the 600-odd pages. But there are inevitable 
repetitions, and too many papers appear 
which are early drafts of material worked 
up into later books, 


Moreover, there is a chronological con- 
fusion, unfortunate when presenting the 
work of a man who regarded history as 
the “shank” of the social sciences. Essays 
written during the war lie alongside essays 
written ai the height of the Cold War. One 
must thumb through back and front to date 
each essay. I am still at a loss to locate the 
longest essay in the book - a lucid and 
arresting discussion of “ The Language and 
Ideas of Ancient China.” When was it 
written 2. To what purpose? For what 
audience ? 


Mills would have wished his work to be 
judged within its proper historical context. 
He wouid most readily have assented to 
Blake’s warning: “The man who never 
alters his opinion is like standing water, 
and breeds reptiles of the mind.” 


In his last years the stagnant postures of 
some of his contemporaries called forth his 


*Power, Politics and People, by C. Wright 
Mills, edited by I. L. Hosowitz, (OUP, 
52s 6d.) 


most caustic polemic - those former liberals 
(but practising conformists) who celebrated 
institutional devices which had long been 
rendered irrelevant by changing realities of 
power: or the “ futilitarians” of the dis- 
enchanted Left, so transfixed by their 
horror of Communism that they were un- 
able, in 1956, to see new human realities 
struggling within the old doctrinal and in- 
stitutional forms. 


As life changed, so his own thought 
changed. We live (he wrote in 1952) in 
“a time of irresponsibility, organised and 
unorganised; when common sense anchored 
in fast-outmoded experience has become 
myopic and irrelevant. Nobody feels secure 
in a simple place; nobody feels secure and 
there is no simple place.” To think was to 
grasp at a reality which changed even at 
the moment of apprehension. 


* * * 


And here we are close to the most inter- 
esting problem posed by these collected 
essays - the consistency and the inconsist- 
ency of Wright Mills, 


The consistency is to be found in his 
method - in his repeated emphasis upon the 
need for the breaking and making of con- 


cepts. He professed allegiance to the 
“classical” tradition in sociology (a some- 
what question-begging term) in which 


Marx, Weber, Veblen, Mannheim were pre- 
eminent. The distinguishing mark of the 
work’ which he most admired was the 
ability creatively to combine exacting 
“molecular” empirical research with 
“ macroscopic ” conceptual generalisation at 
a high level of abstraction. 


A further consistency can be found in his 
continuing preoccupation with the sociology 
of knowledge. Marx he admired as the 
greatest of the “big men” of the nine- 
teenth century, upon whose foundations 
classical sociology had been raised. But the 
latter-day Marxists repelled him by their 
doctrinal arrogance, their tendency to naive 
economic reductionism, their failure to 
attend to the “irrational” dimensions of 
human behaviour, and their failure to assi- 
milate the continuing discourse of scholar- 
ship. He wrote to me, of a Communist 
critique of his own work (in 1960): 


“Tt’s not such a bad book if you grant 
two assumptions that run through it all: 
one, Victorian Marxism, or rather 
‘ Marxism-Leninism,’ is a model adequate 
to understanding the USA today; two, 
the viable values of the Left are all con- 
tained in the Soviet Union. Since I deny 
both, it’s just all boring to me.” 


What he sought to do was to connect 
Marx’s insight into the large drift of his- 
torical change - the structure of power, 


exploitation, and class-bound ideologies - 
with our enhanced understanding of the 
ways in which values, ideas, patterns of 
behaviour, actually arise or are confirmed 
among individual men and women. It was 
the lack of any such nexus between the 
socio-economic and the personal dimen- 
sions which “bored” him in latter-day 
Marxism. 


This task of effecting a connection he 
approached from two converging directions. 
In some difficult but fascinating early 
papers he addressed himself, at a high level 
of abstraction, to the theory of knowledge 
itself, and to language, the integument of 
knowledge. We must regret that he laid 
down this work - and in particular his 
analysis of language as, in itself, the car- 
tier of value-systems, the peremptory in- 
dicator of approved patterns of behaviour 
- so early in life. From another direction 
he examined the problem of character- 
formation, the way in which certain types 
of human character are fostered or 
“selected” in different historical contexts - 
work which was carried furthest in his 
study (with H. Gerth) of Character and 
Social Structure (1953). 


* * * 


How far did he effect a synthesis ? Did he 
succeed in locking together the personal (or 
“ biographical ”) and the historical dimen- 
sions of social analysis? Before we 
attempt an answer we must attend to the 
inconsistency of Wright Mills, 


For Mills was a moody, deeply committed, 
and, in his last years, impatient man. 
Jumbled together in this way, these essays 
convey at times the wholly misleading 
impression of a man of snap judgments 
and of rhetorical exhortation, At one time, 
early in his career, he leant towards the 
traditional left-wing acceptance of the 
labour movement as the effective agency of 
radical structural change within capitalist 
societies. In later years he dismissed this 
as a mere article of faith (the “labour 
metaphysic”). He observed the labour 
leaders to be assimilated within the 
“adaptive” politics of expediency, and he 
relegated them to an inferior position 
beneath the real power élite. Their mem- 
bership he Jumped (by implication) among 
the minds made captive by the mass 
media. 


In his attitude to these media themselves 
there is an ambivalence, a fluctation of 
mood. He early took the measure of 
Nazism (his reviews of Neumann’s Behe- 
moth and of Burnham’s Managerial Revo- 
lution are among the high points of this 
volume). His more pessimistic findings 
were confirmed in the 1950s by Milosz’s 
The Captive Mind, which he regarded as 
“one of the great documents of our time.” 
“Tn our time,” he wrote in 1955, “all 
forms of public mindlessness must expro- 
priate the individual mind, and we now 
know that this is an entirely possible pro- 
cedure.” 


So far, the pessimism. It is in the mid- 
1950s that the pessimism encroaches fur- 
thest. Just as the rationalisation of late 
capitalism had replaced the anarchy of the 
“free” market, so he suggested that the 
nineteenth century ideal of middle-class 
opinion formation, through little inde- 
pendent producers of ideas or policies com- 
peting with each other for the support of 
open publics, had been displaced by the 


centralised organisations of communication 
which market ideas and attitudes to a cap- 
tive audience of “ cheerful robots.” 


Against this expropriation of the individual 
reason and conscience he adopted a stance 
reminiscent at times of Auden (in the 
original version of September, 1, 1939): 


All I have is a voice 

To undo the folded lie, 

The romantic lie in the brain 

Of the sensual man-in-the-street 

And the lie of Authority 

Whose buildings grope the sky. . . 


There is much in the American radical 
tradition which had prepared a rdle for 
him as the intellectual rebel, the lone fighter 
or maverick, exposing the conspiracies of 
the great but always returning, a solitary 
rider, to his own mountain range. 


Against this one must set a quietly opti- 
mistic line of self-criticism. There is the 
report on field studies in Decatur, Illinois, 
which show the degree of resistance among 
small-town housewives to the conditioning 
of the media. (Once again the ‘ mole- 
cular” evidence breaking down the over- 
blown concept.) There are his scattered 
remarks upon the réle of a minority of 
individuals, in all social milieu, as opinion 
formers. There are his almost traditionally- 
liberal exhortations, when addressing 
workers in the field of liberal adult educa- 
tion, envisaging a growing resistance move- 
ment to the media among the critical and 
the informed. 


Above all, there is the seeming inconsist- 
ency of his own work and example. For if 
the arguments of pessimism had been over- 
whelming, surely he would have submitted 
to them, or opted (like some of his col- 
leagues) for the virtues of the academic 
recluse, scoring up knowledge like some 
Alexandrian monk in the hope of some 
future time when the higher barbarism of 
the nuclear age would disperse ? 


But Mills addressed - and_ increasingly 
addressed - a public: students, designers, 
educationalists, ministers of religion, house- 
wives, craftsmen, radicals, He addressed 
anyone who would listen, but he was con- 
fident that a public was there. With White 
Collar and The Power Elite he found that 
public. In his last book-sized “ pamphlets ” 
- The Causes of World War Hil and Listen, 
Yankee - he broke through even more 
widely. The last book achieved astonishing 
sales, and for a time Mills speculated on 
the paperback as a _ radical counter- 
medium. 


Pessimism seemed to tip over into its oppo- 
site. If he had seen the “cultural appa- 
ratus”” as an agency ensuring the cultural 
servitude of the masses, he now saw it as 
“a possible, immediate, radical agency of 
change.” The cultural apparatus was made 
up of men - scholars, designers, cultural 
workmen, If these men refused to act as 
the “hired men” of the power ¢lite, but 
accepted the highest responsibilities of their 
intellectual crafts, and addressed the public 
with the best truth at their command... 
if this should happen, then what would 
follow ? Mills did not say, but he chal- 
lenged his fellow intellectuals to ask the 
same question. At the least it was con- 
ceivable that World War III might not 


occur. 
* * *¥* 


There are inconsistencies and smudged 
areas in his thought. But the inconsist- 
encies appear more explicable if we replace 


Mills’ work within its changing historical 
context. 


Horowitz, in his introduction to this book, 
comments upon three phases in Mills’ intel- 
lectual life: an apprenticeship in socio- 
logical method and theory; an intensive 
period of empirical research; “‘and third, 
an effort at combining these interests into a 
workable style of sociological reflection.” 
The first phase coincides with the early 
years of the war. The second, which took 
him through his studies of trade unionism 
and the white collar workers to The Power 
Elite, was completed in 1955. The final 
phase carries us from 1956 to 1962. 
These dates have more than a biographical 
significance. The second phase is that of 
deepeninf Cold War, Stalinism at its post- 
war zenith, and McCarthyism at home. 
Mills had not sunk his moral capital in the 
thirties. He had no allegiance to the Com- 
munist tradition, nor (despite the attempt 
to affix to him the label “Texan Trot- 
skyist ”) did he feel happy with the obses- 
sional anti-Communism commonly found 
in American Trotskyist circles, He learned 
from both traditions (and more from the 
second than from the first), but the intro- 
verted factionalism only too familiar on the 
intellectual Left repelled him, and served to 
confirm his isolated and _ individualist 
stance, 
The McCarthy assault passed him by. And 
there were fellow radicals in the States who 
felt that Mills had ducked under it, But 
there was a sense in which Mills felt that 
the McCarthy battle was off-centre, a dis- 
traction. While the mindless ideologies of 
the “petty right” jammed the media with 
their virulent witch-hunting, the real men 
of power were consolidating their positions 
in the background, scarcely noticed or con- 
tested by the American Left, which had 
been thrown into defensive postures or 
which had disappeared in recriminations 
and self-exculpations, 
Civil liberties were to Mills of prime im- 
portance, But their importance was to be 
found, not in their celebration, but in their 
use, He described the encroaching “ con- 
servative mood ” of the early fifties in The 
Power Elite: 
“Tt is in this context of material pros- 
perity, with the demagogic right setting 
the tone of public sensibility; the more 
sophisticated conservatives silently achiev- 
ing established power in a Jargely unde- 
bated victory; with liberal ideas made 
official in the ’thirties, now stolen and 
banalised by alien use; with liberal hopes 
carefully adjusted to mere rhetoric by 
thirty years of rhetorical victory; with 
radicalism deflated and radical hope 
stoned to death by thirty years of defeat 
- it is in this context that the conservative 
mood has set in among observant 
scholars.” 
And to this mood Mills had no easy affirm- 
ative reply, He saw no place within the 


international configuration which afforded 
room for an affirmative stance. If he had 
no illusions as to Stalinism, he also re- 
garded the post-war record of West Euro- 
pean social democracy as a record of 
betrayals. Hence the pessimism of his out- 
look, but hence also his choice of thematic 
material. If there were no banners to pick 
up, then the intellectual workman must 
return to his first obedience - to discover 
and report the truth within his own imme- 
diate field of vision. The Power Elite - 
because it ground no factional axe, because 
it refused to waste words upon the “ petty 
right” but faced squarely the real nexus of 
economic, military and political power - 
was also the most substantial counter-blow 
which McCarthyism received. 


In 1955 and 1956 biography and _ history 
came together. One might suggest that the 
logic of Mills’ work pointed in a different 
direction to the one which he chose to take 
(or which, perhaps, the context chose for 
him). His carly conceptual studies, en- 
riched by the empirical research of the 
second phase, equipped him to return to 
the work of conceptual analysis at the 
fullest stretch. He might have succeeded, 
where so many abstruse claimants have 
failed, in uniting in a common theoretical 
nexus the psychological and historical 
dimensions of social analysis, and in deve- 
loping these “theories of society, history, 
human nature” in which (he noted in his 
“Letter to the New Left” in 1960) we are 
still ‘‘ weakest.” 

I must say plainly that I don’t think he 
achieved this synthesis. Nor would he have 
made any such claim. Nor will it enhance 
his reputation if the claim is made on his 
behalf. 

He never returned, in his later essays, to a 
sufficiently high level of conceptual abstrac- 
tion to effect such a synthesis, There is a 
tension in his writing between the Marxist 
concept of “class,” Weber’s terminology of 
“status,” and his own preferred language 
of “structure” and “ élites,” which - while 
fruitful in descriptive analysis - is never 
resolved on a theoretical plane. (I must 
quarrel with Horowitz’s inclusion of a 
mimeographed paper, designed to assist 
students at Columbia University, under the 
pretentious title of “The Sociology of 
Stratification.” If Mills had wished to pub- 
lish his mature findings in this controver- 
sial field he would have written a very 
much more rigorous study. And, alas, some 
ow] is bound to mistake it for a rigorous 
study, and will no doubt adumbrate an 
ossified “ Millsian ” sociology from it.) 
There are other loose ends to his thought. 
The close-up, contingent sociology of ideas 
at which he was so expert - the placing of 
intellectual workmen within their proper 
social milieu, among the pressures of power, 
employment, esteem - was rarely spliced 
into the larger notion of ideological thres- 
holds and ideological drift, His work con- 


tains no exacting analysis of Soviet civilisa- 


tion; the suggestive parallels which he 
noted between the bureaucratic and mili- 
taristic logic of American and Soviet socie- 
ties were left . as suggestions, The 
splendidly provocative The Sociological 
Imagination (1959) is weakened by impa- 
tience. The intellectual confrontations 
which it initiates are rarely followed 
through to their source - one need only 
read several of the early essays in this 
volume, such as “ The Professional Ideology 
of Social Pathologists,” to note the con- 
trast. In the early "forties he was able to 
develop his arguments with devastating 
detachment and conceptual clarity; in the 
late ‘fifties he was urged to fall back upon 
a kind of shorthand, which brought with it 
the danger of vulgarising his own thought. 
This is to say that he died far too soon and 
left much of his work for others to com- 
plete. Horowitz is right to claim that he 
attained, in his fast years, “a workable 
style of sociological reflection.” It is a 
stvle rather than a comprehensive theory of 
social process; and it is the style of a re- 
sponsible and catholic eclectic, playing “ by 
ear” because the issues were so moment- 
ous, the time so short - drawing now upon 
one. now upon another, of the concepts 
available in the work of previous socio- 
logists, testing them in practice by their 
adequacy for the work in hand. 

* * * 
If the world of ideas were autonomous - if 
even the most abstruse intellectual exer- 
cises were not connected by indissoluble 
ties to the world of action - then Mills 
might have been content in 1956 to return 
to his academic last. But history over- 
whelmed his personal biography. He had 
always been unusual among fellow socio- 
logists in his refusal to assume the largest 
questions - those of power and social 
structure. He did not take these things as 
“ given”? and employ himself upon mole- 
cular enquiry into this or that fragment of 
a going social process. He asked those 
questions which somehow become obscured 
in the academic syllabi - why ? where is 
it going? to what purpose? for whose 
benefit ? 
The Power Elite disclosed to him the goal 
towards which (under the celebration of 
affluence and growth) one giant civilisation 
was proceeding at accelerated pace - the 
cremation of the world, At the centre of 
power he found an emptiness which he 
named “crackpot realism” or “ organised 
irresponsibility ” - the rational, technologic- 
ally expert, bureaucratically intricate realism 
of interest and inertia, without a higher will 
or directive reason. The compulsive drift 
towards war was sustained and justified by 
a permanent war economy, a “ military 
metaphysic ” according to which all other 
human priorities were subordinated to “a 
military definition of reality,” and a per- 
manent defensive ideology. 
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“The monolith could be moved” - 
the head from Stalin’s statue is dragged 
through the streets of Budapest in 
1956, the year which Edward Thomp- 
son says “blasted down the inner 
walls of pessimism ” for Wright Mills. 


This ideology (he challenged his fellow 
intellectuals in the West) was sustained by 
their “default.” Stricken by the disillusions 
of the “thirties and “forties, the older gener- 
ation projected their own sense of defeat 
into the future, where they could see only 
images of “sociological horror.”  Anti- 
Communism in the West served often as 
the excuse for the abnegation of all re- 
sponsibilities, all except peripheral defensive 
actions. Step by step they had opted for 
accommodations with the status quo, private 
self-immolations; some, indeed, had become 
celebrants of the general drift of negation. 
Among the younger generation he found 


too many of the “young complacents” - 


men and women who had surrendered (and 
without a struggle) their responsibilities into 
the hands of the bureaucracies of govern- 
ment and business, serving simply as their 
“hired men.” 


It was not that Mills became “ anti-Ameri- 
can,” or that he “sided” with the Com- 
munists against the West. It was exactly 
this trivial but compulsive vicious circle of 
ideology from which he sought to break 
free. He was, in an old sense, a socialist, 
and he sometimes referred to himself as a 
“Wobbly.” The Wobblies (whose tendency 
was syndicalist) never fell into that most 
dangerous error which supposes that 
socialist endeavour achieves some consum- 
mation in state power, whether ‘“ workers’ ” 
or “people’s democratic” or Fabian-con- 
stitutionalist or however qualified. And 
Mills’ study of Weber, Sorel, Simmel, 
Mosca, and Michels had served to confirm 
in his mind the wisdom which had come 
instinctively to the transport workers and 
lumberjacks of the old International 
Workers of the World. His notion of 
socialism entailed the decomposition of 
state power, or, at the least, the subordina- 
tion to rational democratic controls. 


Thus he was scarcely material for a convert 
to the “camp” of Stalinism. (These essays 
are curiously innocent of any considered 
statement about Communism before the 
mid-fifties. Perhaps the subject - being, in 
one way or another, obsessional to so many 
of his colleagues - simply made him weary.) 
What excited Mills and blasted down the 
inner walls of pessimism was 1956. Poland, 
Russia, Hungary - the revisionist ferment 
among the Communist parties - it was 
possible for the thing to be shifted, the 


monolith could be moved, established 
power could decompose. The “silent en- 
slaved minds” (not Mills’ words but 


Gomulka’s) could defy their own condition- 
ing, there were resistances, in life experi- 
ence and in minority traditions, which could 
reply to the centralised propagandist 
media. 

Hence the upsurge of hope - a hope as 
valid for the Western as for the Communist 
world, What moved him most deeply was 
the evidence of intellectuals resuming once 
again the réle of international carriers of 
disaffection and dissent. As he wrote in 
The Causes of World War III (1958): 


“Western intellectuals should remember 
with humility, even with shame, that the 
first significant crack in the cold war 
front was not made by those who enjoy 
the formal freedom of the Western demo- 
cracies, but by men who run the risk of 
being shot, imprisoned, driven to become 
nervous caricatures of human beings, . . 
Talking in Warsaw and Zagreb and 
Vienna with some of those who have 
made the cultural break, I have seen the 
fingers of such men for two hours at a 
time continuously breaking up match- 
sticks on the table before them as they 
talk of possible new meanings of Marxism, 
as they try honestly to define the new 
beginnings in Eastern Europe after the 
death of Stalin, I have seen the strain 
and the courage, and now in the inner 
forum of myself those Poles and Hun- 
garians and Yugoslavs are included. I 
can no longer write seriously of social 
and political reality without writing to 
them as well as to the comfortable and 
the safe.” 
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Raising the standard of living in the 
underdeveloped countries is a colossal 
task: but among the most primitive 
people this task is made even more 
difficult by two special factors. One, 
the people are so accustomed to ex- 
treme poverty that they often do not 
have the will to improve their con- 
dition. Two, they are so weakened by 
disease that they do not have the 
strength to do so. 


Father Jean Marie Mollier has worked 
for several years among the bushmen 
of South-West Africa and Angola. 
This article is a translation of a mem- 
orandum by him on educational prob- 
lems among the bushmen of Angola 
and South-West Africa, which 
appeared originally in the Anti 
Slavery Reporter. 

During the three years when I was able 
to live among the bushmen in South-West 
Africa in the Okavango River Native Terri- 
tory and to contact some 2,000 of them, 
several things struck me: 

1. The crying need for food. During any 
year food consists of 15 days’ supply of 
meat and 60 days’ of fruits of the bush. A 
part of the supplementary needs is supplied 
by the Bantu who give small quantities of 
cereal on more or less honourable condi- 
tions, but there still remains a great void 
to fill and many days (290) of fam- 
ine. 

2. Considerable mortality, due in part to 
the lack in hygiene of drinking water and 
in part to the lack of protection against the 
rigours of the climate. This results in a con- 
siderable amount of dysentery and lung in- 
fection, very often fatal. 

One solution would be to appeal to Euro- 
pean charity and to distribute tons of food- 
stuffs and clothing to the bushmen who 
would be glad to receive them; yet this 
would be a facile and short-term solution. 
One should do something lasting based on 
the human potentialities the bushmen share 
with other peoples. Better still one should 
develop the potentialities themselves. It is 
here that the necessity to know the bush- 
man more profoundly and to take into 
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account certain basic facts about him be- 
comes apparent: 


1. The bushman appears to be very anxious 
to improve his lot by means of his work, 
but his mentality, exceptionally primitive, 
does not enable him to form any precise 
idea how to realise this. This results in a 
twofold and apparently contradictory atti- 
tude: capitulation (“our fathers have not 
cultivated so we are obviously not made 
for it”); and continued hopefulness (“ give 
us the means and we will work” - in fact a 
confession of the impossibility of their 
situation without extraneous help). 

2. The needs of the bushman are too many 
and too widespread, One starts from abso- 
lute zero. In this context of 100 per cent 
need, jealousies are endless and leave no 
room for initiative, The jealousies, bound 
up with too great an interdependence 
within and between the groups, destroy 
all individual initiative in advance. The 
product of any one man’s work will be 
absorbed by the community. At the same 
time absence of authority would make any 
communal initiative impossible. 

3. There is a submergence of personality 
amongst persons. From childhood each 
individual is immersed in the static, some- 
what fatalistic, cultural environment, He 
would never have the strength to react 
against it. Apart from skill in hunting, 
which is of public benefit, all human value 
is drowned in the general apathy. In other 
words, society being the only valid person- 
ality, a sense of responsibility is unknown. 
Each man thinks that society is at his ser- 
vice and even the father of a family does 
not consider himself responsible for main- 
taining his own people. 

In order to accomplish anything lasting, 
it would therefore be necessary to work 
towards the development of individual 
personality. For this a complete breakaway 
is necessary . . . a breakaway that will 
destroy at one blow all fatalistic thinking 
and from the beginning fill the general need 
satisfactorily. Above all, it is necessary 
that enthusiasm should spring from com- 
plete confidence towards us. 

This confidence has been fully given, but 
it is quite clear that it could not have 
arisen if we had observed the laws of 
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apartheid. Our non-observance of these 
laws while we were in South-West Africa 
was the final reason for our enforced de- 
parture and our entry into Angola, Here 
we found ideal conditions for carrying out 
our enterprise. 


The flow of goodwill towards us has been 
our trump card. It has permitted a blossom- 
ing and fruitful atmosphere from the begin- 
ning and we have never had to command 
or restrain. Our task was only to organise, 
to encourage, to provide the impulse by set- 
ting the example of work. In short, the 
bushman whom we contacted no longer 
felt alone. Relieved of the complex or 
phobia of being crushed by his conditions, 
he becomes happy. He has realised that we 
are his defenders, as much against nature 
as against men. He feels happy and joy- 
ful. 

As soon as a bushman shows a firm deter- 
mination to join us, we satisfy his essential 
needs and those of his family. This is an 
initial period of observation during which 
we try to see his possibilities, demanding 
in return work for the benefit of the 
community. It is during this period that the 
bushman must realise his own possibilities, 
begin to submit to a discipline of work, 
come out of a static atmosphere, and turn 
towards a new future. At the end of a few 
months he is so thoroughly persuaded of 
the advantages of his new condition that 
he is definitely committed. He knows that 
he is able and that he will be helped. 

In fact our technique of development could 
be compared to that of the father of a 
family in the education of his children. The 
bushman who comes to us first receives 
without producing, Then he receives the 
means which allow him to produce without 
receiving. Finally he must arrive at the 
stage of procuring his own means of pro- 
ducing. With those who are most advanced 
we have reached the end of the second 
stage at the end of four years. 

At the beginning, the undernourished bush- 
man is too weak to work; therefore little 
is demanded of him. His needs for food 
and clothing are covered. From the rainy 
season onwards the bushman works in com- 
munity with the other new arrivals with 
material which does not belong to him. In 
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Brute force: treatment of prisoners in 
South Africa’s jails. (African National 
Congress, 1s.) 


Cameroon, United Nations Challenge to 
French Policy, by David E. Gardinier. 
(OUP for the Institute of Race Relations, 
10s 6d.) 

A study of French administration of a UN 

trusteeship territory. 


The Republic of South Africa and the High 
Commission Territories, by Lord Hailey. 
(OUP, 18s.) 

Story of the relations between the people of 

the British territories of Basutoland, Bech- 

uanaland and Swaziland, the government of 

South Africa and the British government, 

by a wellknown authority on African 

politics. 

Control or Consent? by James D. Hallo- 
ran. (Sheed and Ward, 12s 6d.) 

Study of the mass media and their effects 

from a Catholic point of view. Very critical 

of present system, inclined to favour more 
public ownership. 

World leaders I have known, by Jerome 
Davis. (Citadel, New York, $1.75.) 

An impressive list of acquaintances (includes 

Lenin, Roosevelt, Khrushchev, Djilas and 

Gandhi). Dr. Davis is a prolific writer and 

lecturer on international affairs. 


People are not angels, by Ivan Stadnyuk. 
(Arthur Barker, 21s.) 

A novel about the forced collectivisation of 

agriculture by Stalin. Originally published 

in the Soviet Union. 

Chief Albert Lutuli of South Africa, by 
Mary Benson. (OUP, 4s 6d.) 

Letter from Birmingham city jail, by Martin 
Luther King, Jr. (American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee, Is.) 

A defence of non-violent direct action for 

Negro rights in reply to clerical critics of 

this technique. 

The Military Balance 1963-64. 
for Strategic Studies, 5s.) 

The fifth of the Institute’s annual estimates 
of the nature and size of military forces of 
the principal powers involved in the cold 
war. For the first time information is also 
included on a number of non-aligned 
countries, India, Indonesia, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and Yugoslavia. 

£60 a Second on Defence, by Raymond 
Fletcher. (MacGibbon and Kee, 15s.) 

An outline history and analysis of British 

spending on defence since World War Two. 

Raymond Fletcher, a staff member of 


(Institute 


Tribune, concludes: “ Yet the fact remains, 
given total efficiency in the Ministry of 
Defence, total efficiency in the services and 


total accountability to the House of 
Commons, defence costs would still con- 
tinue to rise. It is due largely to modern 
science and technology and their applica- 
tion to arms production... Halting, then 
reversing, that race is the only solution to 
the problem of defence costs in the long 
run.” 


Need there be Need? by J. D. Bernal. 
(Science for Peace, 1s.) 


Professor Bernal demonstrates how the 
structure of the world economy is biassed 
against under-developed countries and how 
they suffer as a result of unequal terms of 
trade. He discusses ways of solving the 
world food problem and describes the 
economic and social advances made possible 
by the world-wide application of science. 
“The essential factor that at the moment is 
holding up this operation of lifting the 
condition of the under-privileged peoples of 
the world . . . is the mutual] hostility of 
peoples which is now focussed in the simple 
hostility of the Cold War.” 

The Voice of the Church Concerning 
Modern War. (Friends Peace Committee, 
1s 6d.) 

A collection of statements on war and 

peace made by nine sections of the 

Christian church in recent years. 


learn to live 


this first phase of a new kind of work he 
is helped by rcliable Bantu in friendly re- 
lationship with us or by other bushmen 
among his friends. But the land which is 
put under cultivation is individually divided 
in such a way that each one already has 
his own field and can enjoy its products. 
We are particularly concerned that this 
first year should be a good one. In fact 
we believe that the first year is an essential 
condition of his perseverance. If the work 
he provides is satisfactory the bushman re- 
ceives his own means of production for the 
second year. These consist of basic materials 
for agricultural labour (plough and_ trek 
oxen) and for breeding livestock (two milk 
cows). 


On becoming the owner of these important 
means, the bushman suddenly becomes 
conscious of his ego and his personality. 
He emerges. We take care that his reaction 
should be a healthy one and not anti- 
social. At the same time we work with 
him in the building of his dwelling-place 
of locally made bricks, where ultimately 
he can live with his family in cold or wet 
weather. He must clear, develop and till 
his own field which he will then work 
with his wife and, if possible, his older 
children. 


This is the time to guide each one tact- 
fully to a sense of his personal value and, 
above all, to his responsibility to himself, 
his wife, and his friends. Once he has under- 
stood this he has no further problem at 
the time of harvest in organising his family 
economy wisely. From our side there is no 
preaching but simple passing of comments 
which are taken up, repeated, made known 
to all and continually commented and 
elaborated upon better than we could our- 
selves, 


Finally, thanks to his breeding stock, at the 
end of five years, the bushman should be 
able, under our advice, to dispose of suffi- 
cient capital to maintain a reasonable 
human level, But this stage, in spite of all, 
has still not yet been reached and we must 
continually improvise techniques, look 
ahead and foresee. the outcome of our 
present and future efforts and perhaps plan 
new activities, other than agricultural 
ones, 


After four years we can say that the re- 
sults are highly satisfactory. We have 32 
resident families and many _ children, 
orphans, and old people . .. in all more 
than 200 persons. A supply of drinking 
water and the construction of family dwel- 
lings have simplified the need for medical 
service by reducing the number of illnesses. 
But the medical services we supply must 
needs be primitive with the means at our 
disposal at present and are becoming in- 
creasingly unsatisfactory as the population 
grows, 


We can be glad at having repelled famine, 
but in my opinion much the most inter- 
esting thing is the fact that, by simple 
means of work in an atmosphere of free- 
dom and confidence, a new type of bush- 
man is arising - a bushman conscious of 
himself, conscious of what surrounds him, 
and, for the first time, glad to be alive. 
In allowing his intelligence to regain its 
proper control over his affections this bush- 
man, while not ceasing to be a bushman, 
at last fully becomes a man. 


§ renounce war and I will never 
support or sanction another F 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


| 
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ON 
THEIR 
WAY 


Prabhakar Menon and Satish Kumar, 
the two Indians walking from Delhi to 
Washington campaigning for unilateral 
disarmament, leaving London on Noy- 
ember 14 to walk to Southampton. 
They are sailing for New York today 
in the Queen Mary. 
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Ross Devenish New revolt in southern Sudan 


For the past two months there has been 
bitter fighting in the southern Sudan where 
the Negro south is fighting for indepen- 
dence from the Arab north. Information 
from the Sudan is difficult to obtain since 
for the last 41 years entry has been possible 
only by special permit. Much brutality 
has been used on both sides, almost the 
entire Negro population has fled to the 
bush, and a considerable number of officials, 
including police, have deser‘ed to the rebels 
in this war being waged with rifles, spears, 
and bows and arrows. Ross Devenish, who 
has previously written for Peace News on 
the Sudan and who spent several months 
in the southern Sudan last year, reports on 
the situation and a(tempts to redress the 
bias which he alleges occurs in the reports 
reaching this country so far. 


‘Once again violence has convulsed the three 
provinces that make up the southern Sudan. 
Its scale compares with that of the unsuc- 
cessful revolt of August, 1955, when the 
Ttebels drove all but a handful of Arabs out 
of Equatoria, but were persuaded by the 
British Governor-General to lay down their 
arms in the hope that Britain would in- 
tervene on their behalf to obtain either a 
federal constitution for the Sudan, or else 
the complete separation of the two regions. 
Instead, in January, 1956, independence 
came, giving the Sudan a unified constitu- 
tion which the south had so _ bitterly 
opposed. 

This time, according to the Sudan African 
National Union, “ the whole of the southern 
Sudan is now in revolt.” All available troops 
have been sent into the south to reinforce 
the 4,000 based in Juba already stationed 
in this region, In the last revolt Juba was 
one of the few places that remained loyal to 


the Arabs. Almost the entire local popu- 
lation has fled into the bush and none can 
be seen on the roads, though ordinarily 
large numbers use them. 


As was to be expected, there is a great deal 
of brutality on both sides. The Arabs are 
reacting to the situation as they have done 
continuously since the previous revolt, when 
floggings were widespread and tens of 
thousands of refugees fled to East Africa. 
Ethiopia and the Congo. Large scale arrests 
have been followed by reprisals and the 
burning of villages. The organisation mainly 
responsible for the revolt is the Anya Nya, 
named after a poisonous insect, which is 
said to be supported by both the Sudan 
African National Union and the Sudan 
Christian Association. 

The ingredients of the revolt have existed 
since the freedom of’ the Sudan was con- 
templated in 1955. The bloodshed has its 
origins in events that preceded indepen- 
dence. The Negro south was afraid that it 
was going to be forcibly merged with the 
Arab north, with which it had nothing 
in common, and which from the past it 
knew it had to fear. The British ruled 
southern Sudan as a separate entity with 
its own administration for fifty years and 
seemed to acknowledge the ethnic divisions 
of the country, governing the north with 
regard to Islamic law and the south with 
regard to African traditions. 


In 1955 the Sudanese Legislative Assembly 
approved a draft of self-government with 
incorporated safeguards for the south, but 
these were then disregarded by the British. 
who had concluded a previous treaty with 
Egypt which agreed that the Sudan should 
be treated as an integral entity. There 
was no consultation with the Legislative 


Peace on the agenda for 
Madagascar Protestants 


John Grosvenor reports from Tananarive, 
Madagascar: 

Resolutions supporting the banning of all 
nuclear tests, the recognition of conscien- 
tious objectors in all countries, and the 
spending of defence money “ in the struggle 
against poverty and hunger” were passed 
by the first Assembly of the Christian 
Council of Madagascar (Malagasy Republic) 
which met in Tananarive from October 24 
to 31. 

The Christian Council brings together re- 
presentatives from the four main non- 
Roman Catholic denominations in the 
island and speaks for nearly a million Pro- 


.testant Christians scattered amongst well 


over 5,000 congregations. Several pacifists 
and!COs from the British Quakers and 
Congregationalists have obviously made 


their quiet influence felt, since this is the 
first time that the island’s church councils 
have discussed peace questions. Two repre- 
sentatives at the meeting were wearing 
CND badges, one a missionary and the 


other a young Malagasy minister who has 
recently returned from studying in Britain. 
Other resolutions passed asked the Mala- 
gasy government to do all in its power to 
persuade the French government to sign the 
recent test-ban treaty to ensure that the 
government’s “Service Civile” should not 
entail carrying arms “in order that the 
liberty of conscience might be respected.” 


The resolutions on conscientious objection 
were of particular interest since it is only 
three years ago that Madagascar emerged 
from seventy years of brutal French domi- 
nation, and since the French themselves are 
having great difficulty in obtaining the re- 
cognition of objectors, 


Footnote: The Malagasy Republic came 
into being in October,| 1958, and complete 
independence was proclaimed in June, 1960. 
The Republic remains a member of the 
French Community and co-operates with 
France on defence, monetary, judicial and 
educational matters, 


Assembly or with the members from the 
south. 

Consequently, a revolt occurred in August, 
1955, and was halted by the hopes of the 
south that the British would implement at 
least a federal constitution. This was fol- 
lowed by brutal repressions, and the south 
became the unwilling and lesser partner in 
the Republic. Nothing was done to allay 
the fears of the south. 

When finally in November, 1958, the army 
junta under Ibrahim Abboud took control 
in a coup d'etat, most of the elected repre- 
sentatives were arrested or forced to flee the 
country. All political activities were banned 
in the Sudan and in the south the Islamic 
culture was forced on the Negroes, with the 
imposition of Arabic as the only official 
language and the expulsion of many Chris- 
tian missionaries. Few Africans were al- 
lowed into the administration and all poli- 
tical aspirations were ruthlessly denied. 

The Southern Sudanese Liberation Move- 
ment claimed that the revolt of 1960 was 
against the methods of a police state, with 
the northern soldiers ruthlessly suppressing 
four million southern Sudanese. Widespread 
atrocities, no civil liberties, large numbers 
of political prisoners, tens of thousands of 
refugees have all characterised the south 
since 1958, So the present troubles have 
been no surprise, least of all to the Sudanese 
government, The release of 600 prisoners in 
an amnesty on November 17, the anniver- 
sary of the military coup, was a feeble at- 
tempt at reconciliation, but it is too small 
a gesture made far too late. 

The first detailed reports of the revolt came 
from The Sunday Telegraph of November 
10, whose correspondent attempted to justify 
an attitude which has existed every time a 
stricken and oppressed African population 
has been pressed into violent retaliation. 
While condemning the violence, it never 
went beyond a most superficial analysis of 
its causes, Similar reactions followed the 
first outbreak of Mau Mau in Kenya (see 
The Observer correspondent’s comparison 


on November 17), of Pogo in South Africa 
and of the FLN in Algeria. In addition the 
assertion the article makes that the Israelis 
and possibly the Roman Catholics have 
agitated for the revolt in the Sudan is almost 
laughable, All unrest is seen to be precipi- 
tated by an external agency, as if Africans 
were incapable of organising a revolt with- 
out external aid. 


The authorities fail to understand that they 
could be at least partially responsible for 
the situation, as they failed to realise this 
before and when Mau Mau arose. Basically, 
what has happened in the southern Sudan 
is what has happened elsewhere in Africa, 
where the local population, deprived of their 
former responsible leadership through im- 
prisonment or banishment, and provoked 
constantly by authoritarian brutality, have 
allowed the initiative to pass into the hands 
of those who see the only solution in terms 
of violence. This leads finally to an ex- 
plosion. 


News reports have relied heavily on Arab 
military sources. If contact had been made 
with the southerners, a far different tale 
would be told. Anya Nya stands for what 
the south has always asked for: self- 
determination. It is obvious that now the 
south sees this in terms of a complete break 
with the north. While the probability is that 
this revolt will be crushed, the situation will 
not have altered. The south will still con- 
tinue to demand its independence and it is 
difficult to see how else peace will come to 
this region. This, despite reports to the con- 
trary, is a war of freedom in which basically 
the primitive people are rejecting domina- 
tion with the only weapons that they have 
to hand. Instead of letting the situation rest, 
this violence should provoke demands for 
the entire question of the southern Sudan 
to be subjected to international discussion. 
In the next few years Africa’s boundaries 
will be coming constantly under review. It 
is in the southern Sudan that realignment is 
most urgent, 


Ben Bella frees opponent 


Mohammed Boudiaf, a prominent Algerian 
opposition leader, was freed last Saturday 
after five months’ imprisonment on charges 
of having plotted with foreign powers 
against the state. A former associate of 
Ben Bella and a leader of the 1954-62 revolt 
against French rule, Mr. Boudiaf said at a 
press conference that the charges “used to 
justify my kidnapping last June 21 stem 
from purest fantasy.” He also announced 
that he intends to continue political activity 
and that he was still opposed to the 
regime. 


Though he signed a truce with most opposi- 
tion leaders on November 13, Ben Bella 
was still negotiating secretly with Hocine 
Ait-Ahmed, leader of the vunreconciled 
“ Socialist Forces Front” of the Kabyle 


region. Mr. Boudiaf‘s release was one of the 
main Kabyle demands, reports The New 
York Times of November 18. A more im- 
portant factor in the release was that the 
agreement between Ben Bella and Colonel 
Mohand Ou el Hadj, another Kabyle mili- 
tary chief, and other opposition leaders, had 
called for the release of all political pris- 
oners within a week. 


The main terms of the November 13 truce 
were that an FLN (National Liberation 
Front) Party Congress should be held with- 
in four months and that opposition leaders 
should be included in the committee of the 
organisation of the FLN. Ben Bella has 
since announced that the FLN congress will 
soon take place, which he said “will res- 
pond to the hopes of all true militants.” 
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Sorry, Tew 


The present session of the House of Com- 
mons is to discuss at least three issues con- 
nected with racial discrimination. The first 
part of the Commonwealth Immigrants Act 
of 1962 remains in force only until Dec- 
ember 31 of this year and will have to be 
renewed. Fenner Brockway’s Racial Dis- 
crimination and Incitement Bill will be in- 
troduced for the ninth time. Southall’s MP, 
Mr. George Pargiter, will attempt to have 
legislation introduced to keep immigrants 
away ‘‘ from. towns like Southall.” 


A campaign calling for the implementation 
of Mr, Brockway’s bill and for the repeal 
of the Immigrants Act and the Public Order 
Act of 1963 will be launched by the Move- 
ment for Colonial Freedom on Sunday, At 
such a time, it is appropriate to consider 
how the Immigrants Act has worked so far 
and what proposals Mr. Brockway hopes to 
get enacted. 

The Commonwealth Immigrants Act has 
not worked strictly as a “ Colour Bar Bill” 
as a Labour Party pamphlet called it: the 
effect has not been to say “Sorry, no col- 
oureds,”” but “Sorry, few coloureds.” Mr. 
K. B. Paice, the Assistant Under Secretary 
of State, Immigration and Nationality De- 
partment, outlined its purpose when he told 
a sub-committee of the Estimates Committee 
on March 6, 1963: 


“The fundamental purpose of control is 
not really statistical . . . some control is 
necessary . . , because of social and eco- 
nomic reasons, including specifically con- 
trol of foreign labour, and there is pos- 
sibly in the recesses of the mind, as it 
were, though not in the forefront, a cer- 
tain amount of ethnic consideration. I 
think it is a general feeling in the country 
that the population of this country should 
remain primarily of the stock to which 
people are accustomed... ” 

The Act has three parts: (1) the control of 

immigration; (2) the powers of deportation; 

(3) miscellaneous provisions. 

Immigration control is effected by a system 


coloured 


of vouchers. Commonwealth citizens may 
apply for Ministry of Labour vouchers in 
their own country and the Ministry denies 
that there are any hard rules or quota 
system as between countries. However, the 
Ministry said in March, 1963 that “we are 
controlling the issue of vouchers very care- 
fully,” but it is not possible to discover the 
criteria of control generally or as between 
countries, other than the vague statement 
that “vouchers should not be issued at 
a rate greater than the country’s capacity 
to absorb immigrants.” A regularly reviewed 
numerical limit is placed on the immigration 
of unskilled labourers, but neither the esti- 
mated “ possible” numbers nor the bases 
of the estimates have been made public. 


Official figures up to April 31, 1963 for 
those countries with over 850 applications 
reveal that only two predominantly white 
countries come into this range, Australia 
and Canada; of 3,149 applications from 
Australia and Canada only 407 were re- 
fused and these were mostly unskilled 
workers. On the other hand, from the pre- 
dominantly coloured countries of India, 
Pakistan, Nigeria, Malta, Jamaica, Barbados, 
Ceylon and Hong Kong, a total of 95,684 
applications were made, 65,967 were refused 
and 29,757 were allowed. 


The majority who had promises of jobs 
(Group A in the Act) or who had useful 
qualifications or skills (Group B) were 
allowed from all countries, but by far the 
largest number of applicants were unskilled 
(Group C) and were refused vouchers, be- 
cause of the unpublished “ numerical limit ” 
of the Ministry. The Act is thus in effect, 
if not in principle, largely discriminatory 
against class. It is also discriminatory against 
colour: 69 per cent of unskilled Australians 
were let in, but only 10 per cent of un- 
skilled’ Pakistanis and 7 per cent of un- 
skilled Jamaicans. The Act is not only dis- 
criminatory, but it seems to work most in- 
effectively as a system of control, for many 
of the vouchers issued are not used, 


Means of refusing entry, also in Part I of 
the Act, place too much responsibility on 
the immigration officer who has power to 
refuse admission “on grounds of health, 
criminal record or security.” This leaves the 
applicant to prove himself acceptable. 


Part 2 of the Act covers deportation of any 
immigrant convicted of offences punishable 
by imprisonment. It is open to any magi- 
strate to recommend deportation in addition 
to conviction and fine or sentence for 
certain offences, thus turning the immigrant 
into a second-class citizen before the law. 
The Estimates Committee’s report of July, 
1963 was concerned with the high number 
of recommendations that magistrates had 
made under the Act - a total of 671 - and, 
while noting that after the recommendations 
had reached 70 a month, the Home Secre- 
tary had circulated a survey “of broad 
priniciples,” the report went on to comment 
that the reduced number of 40 a month was 
still too great and that the deficiency had 
“only partly been remedied.” 241 deporta- 
tions had been carried out, involving 159 
Irish immigrants and 82 Commonwealth 
immigrants of whom 50 were West Indians. 
The Home Office admitted that the Irish 
deportations were not effective, since there 
was no way of preventing them re-entering 
Britain, and the Committee drew attention 
to “the cost to the public involved in 
deporting persons whom it is impossible to 
prevent from re-entering the country.” There 
afe no passport controls between the Irish 
Republic and the UK and immigrants can 
therefore pass freely from one to the other. 
So the Act is again shown to be ineffective. 


At the time of the report, decisions had not 
been reached in 25 per cent of the recom- 
mendations and it was the practice of the 
Home Office to withhold its decision until 
a person had almost finished his jail sen- 
tence. The Committee commented that they 
“cannot share the view of the Home 
Office that ‘with some of these people 
there may be no actual hurry to arrive at 


Keith Page 


WHO OWNS 


On November 9, 1953, Dylan Thomas died 
in New York. Few books have yet 
attempted to evaluate his poetry in terms 
of its own tradition and of our culture, yet 
by the end of this year 80,000 copies of his 
collected poems will have been sold. The 
conventional cold storage has_ elapsed, 
though few could say that cold was exactly 
the word, when the poetry has largely 
wasted amidst a plethora of reminiscences 
and jaments. 


Yet there have been signs of a resuscitation 
of interest in Thomas. The BBC, who 
employed Thomas if anyone did, gave two 
programmes on the tenth anniversary of 
his death. One, a TV programme on 
Friday, November 8, was a kind of ritual 
celebration of his old Welsh haunts, with 
Richard Burton commentating rosily, and 
the other, broadcast on the third pro- 
gramme on Saturday, November 9, was a 
kind of crude apologia, with Wynford 
Vaughan Thomas unflaggingly soothing the 
consciences of those who knew the over- 
vulnerable Dylan. 


“Who owns Dylan?” seems to be the 
question that most worries the BBC, the 
lamentors, the detractors, the 80,000 
“fans.” Somewhere in it all, the man still 
gets lost. The “Thomas industry” still 
insists that the man is the key to the work, 
instead of the other way round, Just as it 
is the multiple persona, the acting of 
numerous different “ personalities,” that 
gives much of the trouble with the poems, 
so it is with the man. 


Edith Sitwell and others in the Saturday 
programme gave their impression of his 
behaviour in the ’thirties, when the up- 
rooted Thomas turned chameleon-like to 


DYLAN ? 


the colour of any group he found himself 
in. 

Thomas, for all his assertiveness, is a poet 
of vast unease - see, for example, Should 
Lantern Shine - but his mother, in a proud 
interview, gave little insight into this. She 
told of his birth in World War I, of his 
early morbid abduction by alcohol to em- 
ployment in the mazes of the “ births, 
marriages and deaths” column of his local 
paper, and of his resurrection by poetry. 
A Welsh vicar spoke of Dylan as Noah 
and of Dylan the Christ-drunkard. 

The programme had the outline conviction 
of an identikit, but despite the bonhomie 
and the shyness it hid, Thomas had no 
clear identity. His poems were that 
“journey from darkness into light,” a 
journey towards identity in the poetry, if 
not in the man, which veered off into the 
unreal, the universal. 

He was undeniably a religious poet in 
whose work life was a sacrament to be 
celebrated when it could be rescued from 
the synthetic, where “dark is a way and 
light is a place.” It is a sacrament he 
reaches towards, the more unattained, the 
more unattainable - see Poem on my birth- 
day. What is attained in his poetry at so 
much cost? A sexual and metaphysical 
conceit of the one and indivisible world, 
with a dead centre, is reached towards in 
the early clotted, involuted language, But 
Thomas’s world is increasingly orientated 
towards death. 

The radio programme traced the disloca- 
tion of the life and work, the atonement, 
the drying up of his capacity to work, the 
terror before death, the withdrawal. But 
the programme blurred the process and 
missed the most human and the most direct 


of his poems. These poems - Jn memory 
of Ann Jones, There was a saviour - are 
those “where the grotesque becomes, in 
the last analysis, inseparable from the holy 
dread before the processes of birth, life 
and reproduction.” 

What has been under-estimated about 
Thomas is his sense of the social interrup- 
tion of the person, the daily Kafkaesque 
menace contained in I have longed to move 
away, Out of the sighs, and Make me a 
mask, Possibly the perpetually fragmenting 
sense of personal identity in a rigid social 
setting is echoed in the famous ambiguity 
After the first death there is no other 
(“no other” in the sense of “ otherness ” ?) 
He is under-estimated, too, as a war poet, 
particularly when it is remembered that the 
poems only became known in the 1940s, 
when the living rhythmic insistence and the 
anti-humanist resolution of suffering in A 
refusal to mourn and Among those killed 
rallied the blood in the hardening arteries 
of the 1930s poets. In these poems and at 
this time, as his friend Harry Locke said, 
he seemed to laugh at the farce of his own 
doom, and also in the uneasy self parody 
of Return Journey and perhaps in the daft 
geniality of Under Milk Wood. 

Here the criticisms of David Holbrook and 
John Davenport, that Thomas was simply 
the poet of inadequacy, of adolescence, be- 
come half-truths, George Barker asserted 
that Thomas was outside our “moral cate- 
gories.” He is outside those, too, of the 
1950s “Movement” poets, and it is this 
side of him, not the sacramental aspect, not 
the roaring boy, but the imagist who is 
outside our moral constructions which will 
reward reinvestigation of this difficult poet 
ten years after his death. 


a decision’ nor do they agree with the 

principle of delayed justice which appears 

to be inherent in the present practice of 

the Home Office.” 

* * * 

Pressure for Icgislation against racial dis- 
crimination does not always have the most 
fortunate effects. In 1936 and in July, 1963, 
the government was compclled by such 
pressure to raise the issue in Parliament, In 
each case, its answer was to pass a 
Public Order Act. In 1963 it took the 
opportunity to increase its powers over all 
kinds of demonstrations by minority organi- 
sations. The National Council for Civil 
Liberties commented that it “ may result in 
a serious curtailment of civil rights ... 
(and) . . . can restrict all political demon- 
strations.” The new Act increased penalties 
under section 5 of the 1936 Act for “ using 
threatening, abusive or insulting words or 
behaviour” to 3 months or £100 on sum- 
mary conviction, or 12 months or £500 on 
indictment; and under section 1! of the 
Public Meetings Act, 1908, for “ disorderly 
conduct designed to break up public meet- 
ings or the incitement of others” to 12 
months or £500. 
The Movement for Colonial Freedom cam- 
paign, supported by the NCCL, will ask for 
repeal of this Act and the implementation 
of Fenner Brockway’s bill. The bill will be 
introduced to the Commons next week. It 
seeks to make discrimination “on grounds 
of race, colour or religion” an offence 
when: (1) a person denies facilities or with- 
holds advantages from another; (2) a person 
is denied the facilities of a hotel, lodging 
house, eating or drinking place, place of 
public entertainment; (3) leases or colla- 
terals to a lease have discriminatory pro- 
visions; (4) public or printed incitement to 
discrimination occurs. The penalties for 
first offences would be a £25 maximum fine 
and for subsequent ones a £100 maximum 
fine. Damages could be recovered from 
the offender by a civil action. If the 
offender conducted an activity for which 
a licence or a registration was required their 
renewal could be refused. 
Those pressing for the implementation of 
Mr, Brockway’s bill do not claim that racial 
discrimination can be legislated away, but 
they are trying to curtail its public expres- 
sion. Whether the private and more insidious 
forms of discrimination will be diminished, 
intensified or remain the same if such legis~ 
lation is enacted must remain to be seen. 


BUDDHISTS 
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new regime, and that the war will continue 
for a long time, Can the Buddhists work 
out answers to these problems? Spurred on 
by the success of their non-violent cam- 
paign, can they try to work out non-violent 
alternatives to the military methods being 
used against the Viet Cong? 

The answer, unfortunately, seems to be no. 
There are, indeed, good reasons why the 
Buddhist movement should now fade away. 
South Vietnam has got very close to bitter 
religious rivalry, and responsible Buddhist 
and Catholic leaders are now anxious to 
play this rivalry down. The inter-sect com- 
mittee which co-ordinated the activities of 
the main Buddhist groups during the crisis 
showed a spirit of conciliation when, on 
November 9, it sent a telegram to Pope 
Paul thanking him for his support during 
the crisis. 


* * * 


This account of the Buddhist campaign 
against the Diem regime is necessarily in- 
adequate, based as it is only on newspaper 
reports and Mr. Honey’s account, Parts of 
the story are still very unclear, and I know 
of no coherent account of the Buddhists’ 
specific complaints and: demands. But as an 
example of a non-violent movement gaining 
large support and changing opinions thou- 
sands of miles away, the Buddhist movement 
demands a closer study. 


eS 


CND conference 


As there has been no effective reply to 
Adam Roberts’ comments (Peace News, 
October 25) on the CND annual conference, 
may I, as a member of the Standing Orders 
Committee and an observer throughout, 
make this response ? 


The conference certainly presented a pic- 
ture of unseemly haste, of ineffective de- 
bating because too few delegates could 
speak to each resolution, of faulty control 
from the platform, of overlapping resolu- 
tions, and general untidiness, The Standing 
Orders Committee, ably chaired by Bill 
Wedderburn, did its best, but that was not 
good enough, After the initial division of 
115 resolutions into 11 sections, and the 
compositing by delegates in each section to 
reduce resolutions to a minimum, a further 
meeting of the committee was needed to 
remove anomalies and overlaps and guar- 
antee an orderly debate in full conference. 
This could only have been done by tailor- 
ing resolutions in the absence of at least 
some of the responsible delegates - effici- 
ency would have been improved at the 
expense of democracy. 


The fact is that two days are not enough 
time for this conference. Either the cam- 
paign must allocate three days to it, or 
groups must delegate more authority to the 
Standing Orders Committee to work out a 
smaller number of carefully adjusted reso- 
lutions, covering all points logically and 
without overlap, from the material sent in 
by groups. 


The conference chairman had a very diffi- 
cult task. Knowing himself to be under 
almost virulent attack from certain quarters, 
and that any slip would be noisily ex- 
ploited by some delegates, he had to con- 
trol the conference, keep it up to time, and 
attend to various awkward points of order 
that arose. Great credit is due to him for 
the job he did in very testing conditions. 
It would have improved procedure if the 
chairman of the Standing Orders Com- 


WHAT IS ‘PEACE’? 
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upon an important problem, rather than 
because the problems with which it 
attempts to deal are irrelevant or insoluble. 
My own preference is for the intensive 
study of the implications of peace (as well 
as of war) as reasonable and attainable 
choices for man. Boulding, to my mind, 
sets the problem in its right perspective, 
though his definition will not satisfy all 
men of good will. 


“Tn spite of the fact that the peace re- 
search movement is academic, and that 
its basic moral commitment is to the 
methods of science, rather than to any 
particular form of action, the radical 
nature of its implications must not be 
underestimated. What I have called 
above ‘stable peace’ and what might 
better be called ‘warlessness’ is an en- 
tirely different concept from what the 
word ‘peace’ has meant hitherto. In 
the present world social system peace is 
mercly an interval between wars, It is 
part of a cycle of threats and the carry- 
ing out of threats, and has practically 
nothing to do with the basic concept of 
warlessness. It is one of the weaknesses 
of the peace movement that while it has 
raised quite properly the question of the 
moral value of the whole war system, it 
has not given sufficient thought to the 
full implications of warlessness, nor to 
the means by which a social system 
having this property might be achieved. 
It may well be, therefore, that one of 
the first impacts of the peace research 
movement will be on the peace move- 
ment itself, challenging it to devote re- 
sources to finding out the effects of its 
action and guiding it away from utopian 
longings into practical programmes.” 


Alastair Buchan has been Director of the 
Institute for Strategic Studies, London, 
since 1958, In World War II he served with 
the Canadian Army. Formerly Defence 
Correspondent of the Observer, he is the 
author of “NATO in the 1960s,” and of 
a biography of Walter Bagehot. 


mittee had sat with him throughout and 
acted as his deputy. The constitutional and 
administrative points put forward by Canon 
Collins in his private paper should have 
appeared and been debated as a resolution 
from the executive; as it was they were 
virtually ignored. 

Unfortunately the conference went on to 
elect the wrong kind of National Council 
- or, rather, ten members of it. MPs and 
working journalists, like several others of 
the elected members, would seem not to 
have the necessary time to give to CND 
work, What is needed (and seemed to be 
accepted by the July National Council 
meeting) is members who not only have 
ability and experience, but can devote a 
good deal of time to CND work. A more 
discriminating election method is required 
here, 

Lastly, when Adam Roberts says, “I am 
frankly unable to see the movement grow- 
ing any further,” he must be suffering a 
temporary blackout. Great movements of 
reform do not grow by defining their 
policies to the last iota or by reaching 
identity of opinion on every objective. 
They grow by devotion, hard work and 
enthusiam of members in pursuance of a 
basic policy - on which the campaign is 
agreed: and by advance in a general direc- 
tion - which 99 per cent of CND members 
clearly recognise. The conference displayed 
a movement of abounding vitality but too 
little discipline: the financial situation re- 
vealed that some groups must have a frothy 
enthusiasm that does not reach down as far 
as the trousers pocket. But one overall 
impression burnt clearly - a motley collec- 
tion of people raised above their normal 
selves by a vision of truth and right that, 
if time permits, will conquer the minds of 
the world as decisively as anti-slavery has 
done. 

E. F. G. Haig , 

Norfolk Cottage, 

Eversley, Hants. 


Worid government 


In his admirable article in your issue of 
November 8, Patrick Armstrong set out a 
plan to which all who long to end the 
present international anarchy can give their 
support. If adopted by any government - 
certainly by ours - this plan would rally 
round it at the United Nations an irresist- 
ible support in a minimum of time for a 
real drive towards world government in the 
strictly limited sphere of peace-keeping. 
But what can individuals do to bring this 
nearer ? 

At the Hague are the headquarters of the 
World Association of World Federalists (to 
which the Parliamentary Group for World 
Government is affiliated). This is the 
umbrella organisation which co-ordinates 
the efforts of national organisations work- 
ing for world government, or, to put it 
differently, for peace through enforceable 
world law. It is doing magnificent work in 
spreading the knowledge of the practical 
way to peace and forming new groups all 
over the world. It has already more than 
sixty national groups affiliated to it, as well 
as thousands of individual supporters. The 
help of these individuals is indispensable to 
the work WAWF does. A postcard to me 
will immediately bring all the necessary 
information. 

E. L. Mallalieu, QC, MP, 

Sec.-Gen, of WAWF, 

Vice-Chairman Parliamentary 

Group for World Government, 

House of Commons, London, S.W.1. 


Northern Ireland 


I have recently seen a CND poster with the 
words beneath it, “ George Clark - British 
Political Prisoner.” Did this imply that he 
was the only political prisoner in Her 
Majesty's prisons ? 

Have the CND and the “ peace movement ” 
forgotten the remaining six Republican 
prisoners in that part of the UK _ called 
Northern Ireland? The ignorance of the 
majority of the British people about Ireland 
- their nearest neighbour - is quite un- 
believable. Do they know there is still 
plural voting in Northern Ireland? Do 
they know that the police carry guns and 
are free to terrorise with the protection of 
“special powers” ? You will find that nine 
out of ten don’t even know of the existence 
of this police state. The press black-out is 
complete. 

What about Peace News - where does the 
fight. for peace begin for this journal? As 
a regular reader I get the impression that 
it begins about half way round the world. 
In the Southern. States. of America, 


In 


South Africa - but not in the UK. Those 
who say they are “ against tyranny ” should 
not put themselves out in an effort to find 
it in far-off places. They might begin their 
search at home - in Northern Ireland where 
tyranny is part and parcel of a system of 
oppression. Note the words of Mr. Vorster, 
Minister of Justice in South Africa, who 
said recently, “I would give up all my 
powers of oppression for one clause of the 
Special Powers Act in daily use in Northern 
Ireland.” This is twelve miles from the 
shores of Britain. 

Peter Mulligan, 

12 Sudeley Street, London, N.1. 


The unilateralist case 


Adam Roberts, in his reply to my piece on 
British unilateral disarmament (November 
15), says that the prospect of Russian in- 
vasion following British neutrality is “as 
serious a challenge” to my approach to 
unilateralism as it is to his. Now the 
assumption underlying my argument is that 
1 find such a prospect far less likely than 
the prospect of the arms race, with its 
plausible dogma of deterrence, leading to 
World War II, Does Adam Roberts ? 


“ Co-existence ” certainly requires defining, 
I mean a recognition by both sides that the 
issues involved in the cold war need not 
be seen in the absolute terms of black and 
white in which they have hitherto been pre- 
sented. Steps taken towards co-existence 
are trade in goods, exchanges of people and 
ideas. The test-ban treaty, although no one 
can yet be sure that it will always be 
observed, is a contribution to coexistence. 
British unilateral disarmament would mean 
an unequivocal giving up of the cold war 
posture (unless we adopted the hostile 
policy of non-violent defence ?), and I 
cannot see that, given my definition, it is 
“wild” to claim that unilateral disarma- 
ment could strengthen coexistence. 


Adam Roberts’ questioning of the assump- 
tions usually made by unilateralists is very 
welcome. But when he says that “we are 
only likely to find answers to these pro- 
blems if we assume a certain amount of 
distrust between nations,” he owes us an 
account of his answers, otherwise we might 
be justified in believing he hasn’t got any. 
Alec Bagley, 

14 Bridge Terrace, 

Bridge of Don, Aberdeen. 


Guy Aldred 


I am glad to see im your paper a tribute 
to Guy Aldred: all too frequently such 
lonely pioneers are forgotten. 

One of his contributions to human well- 
being should, however, also be mentioned. 
In 1923 he and Rose Witcop were prose- 
cuted for selling a cheap pamphlet designed 
to give women information on birth con- 
trol. The police sought to destroy this as 
an obscene publication. 

With Maynard Keynes I helped to take the 
matter to Quarter Sessions: expert witnesses 
were refused and the case was lost. 
grave objection made to the pamphlet was 
that it said that women should have 
pleasure in sex intercourse ! 

But this case resulted in the formation of 
the Workers’ Birth Control Group of young 
women in the Labour Party, and in 1924 
the Labour women, in conference, passed 
by a majority of 1,000 to 8, in the teeth of 
official opposition, a demand that birth 
control advice should be givén at health 
centres as an integral part of maternity 
care, We also took a deputation, on which 
was H. G. Wells among others, to the then 
Labour Minister of Health. 

Out of all this agitation came the Family 
Planning Association, whose clinics have 
done so much useful work. But it was the 
Aldred case which first aroused public 
opinion, and it deserves remembering as an 
example of the results that may flow from 
the intransigence and courage of one or 
two pioneers. Only older women can 
realise how enormously the attitudes sur- 
rounding women and sex relations have 
changed in only forty years. 

Dora Russell, 

Carn Voel, Porthcurno, nr. Penzance. 


Comecon 


When I read your headline, “The other 
common market” (November 15), I ex- 
pected to find that yaur readers were to be 
informed about the development of co- 
ordination between the economies of the 
socialist countries. However, on reading 
Mr, Caldwell’s review, I find that it is en- 
tirely. devoted to.“ trade: problems,” while 
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the actual achievements to date of that 
“other common market” are not even 
mentioned in passing. May I name a few 
of the most important ? 

1. The Friendship Oil Pipeline, linking the 
USSR, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
and the German Democratic Republic. A 
few months ago, in the GDR, I visited 
Schweidt, where one of the largest oil 
refineries in Europe is almost ready for 
operation as the German terminal of the 
*line. 

2. An electricity grid connecting all the 
Comecon countries in Europe, on which 
work is now in progress. 

3. The standardisation of rolling stock on 
the railways of the Comecon countries, also 
now proceeding. 

4. The setting up of an International Stan- 
dards Institute for the socialist countries. 
5. The setting up of a socialist International 
Bank, 

6. The co-ordination of economic plans up 
to 1970. 

7. A number of detailed plans providing 
for the most efficient division of labour 
between the Comecon countries in the pro- 
duction of chemical products and fertilisers, 
various types of machinery, etc. 

Pat Sloan, 

British Soviet Friendship Society, 

36 Spencer Street, London, E.C.1. 

The headline was ours, not Malcolm Cald- 
well’s, - ED, 


Workers wanted 


An effort is being made to revive the 
quiescent London Committee of 100 Indus- 
trial Sub-committee. We are holding a 
meeting for this purpose on Thursday, 
November 28, at 8 p.m. at “The Duke of 
Edinburgh.” Fonthill Road, Finsbury Park, 
N.4. 

It is most important to rebuild the strength 
and size of this committee, and so we very 
much hope that this meeting will be 
attended by as many London area indus- 
trial workers as possible who support the 
nuclear disarmament movement, are equally 
opposed to the bombs of both West and 
East, and would like to try to build up sup- 
port for nuclear disarmament and peace at 
their places of work and in their trade 
unions with the ultimate long-term objective 
of achieving direct industrial action against 
war preparations. : : 
We should also welcome at this meeting 
any non-industrial workers who are willing 
to work towards this end. 

Pat Arrowsmith, 

150 Lordship Road, 

London, N.16. 


Time te celebrate 


Regular readers of this column must have 
been wondering how we were going to 
raise the £5.000 needed to balance our 
budget for 1963 and so ensure that a 
twelve-page sixpenny Peace News appeared 
in 1964. 
We were getting worried too. 
Now the situation is brighter. Out of the 
blue a reader has sent us a cheque for 
£1,000. Another reader, sending us a cheque 
for £14 following the rescue of the German 
iron miners, writes : 
“The cost must be thousands - perhaps 
hundreds of thousands. Three or four 
hundred men took part. For fourteen 
days. To rescue fourteen men. Here is 
some of the obvious ‘ good in every man.’ 
I want to celebrate this peaceful victory.” 
Can we keep up this spirit? Are there ten 
readers who will match the gift of £1,000 
by each sending us £100; or one hundred 
readers who will celebrate by sending us 
£10? 
If we could reach our goal of £5,000 by 
Christmas, we could start the battle of 1964 
in advance of New Year’s Day. 
THE EDITOR 


total since February 1 


£2806 


contributions this week £1054 

we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London N1 
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Electric cattle prodder used on Cuba marchers 


On November 9 a group of 23 walkers 
taking part in a march from Canada to 
Cuba, organised by the US Committee for 
Non-Violent Action, were treated with ex- 
treme brutality by police in Griffin, Georgia. 
The marchers are campaigning for uni- 
lateral disarmament and peaceful relations 
with Cuba. Jack Smith reports : 

The 23 walkers led by Bradford Lyttle con- 
sisted of 3 Negro men, 14 white men, and 6 
white women. 

Difficulties with the police in Griffin 
reached a climax when the walkers 
attempted to distribute peace leaflets to 
Negroes sitting in a park at the end of the 
town on November 8. Police ordered the 
Negroes to leave the area. Lyttle called off 
activities for the day in protest and in- 
formed police that the walkers would re- 
turn the next day. 

On November 9, apparently fearing the 
walkers were going to enter the Negro dis- 
trict adjacent to the park, police attempted 
to stop the group by arresting Lyttle. The 
following account is a composite supplied 
by members of the walk. 

Approaching Lyttle, Sheriff Gilbert 
shouted: “T’'ll get this one first, he’s the 
leader.” Another policeman apprehended 
Jack Shapiro, 20, a Detroit student, and 
told him he was under arrest. Shapiro sat 
down, refusing to co-operate with an order 
to walk to the police van. 

The officer yelled to a member of the 
Georgia Bureau of Investigation, waiting in 
a parked car: “Bring the electric prodder 
over here.” The GBI agent ordered Shapiro 
to rise. When the youth continued to sit, 
the agent applied the prod first to Shapiro’s 
chest and stomach and then his genitals: 
Shapiro rolled over to shield himself, giving 
the agent an opportunity to prod the base 
of his spine. Several agents then carried 
him to the van and threw him in. 

A policeman grabbed Kit Havice, a 23- 
year-old medical student, and ordered her 
into the van. She sat down. The officer 
first said to another. “ Get a policewoman,” 
and then changed his mind : “ Get the prod 
over here instead.” Two officers picked her 
up and were carrying her to the van when 


News in brief 


Fifteen of the remaining 964 Greek 
prisoners arrested during the Greek civi! 
war were released last Saturday. Tony 
Ambatielos, whose wife Betty demonstrated 
at the time of the Greek visit to London 
this year, was not released. The new Greek 
government has announced that it would 
set free all political prisoners except those 
guilty of previous crimes, 

An exvlosion took place on November 13 
at a US Atomic Energy Commission plant 
in Texas. The explosion involved TNT 
being loaded into a storage shed, and there 
was no nuclear fission. Shop windows were 
shattered ten miles away. 

The Spanish National Confederation of 
Labour (CNT) exiled in Great Britain will 
be protesting against the visit of the Spanish 
Minister of Information, Seignor Fraga 
Iribarne, to London from November 24 to 
28. <A protest march from Marble Arch to 
the Spanish Embassy will be held this Sun- 
day at 2 p.m. to demonstrate solidarity with 
the striking Asturian miners. 

The Peace News Christmas fair, held last 
Saturday at the Kingsway Hall, London, 
raised £250 for the Peace News fund and a 
further £40 for the War Resisters’ Inter- 
national. 

John Kruse, 29, a veteran of the San Fran- 
cisco _to Moscow peace walk organised by 
the US Committee for Non-Violent Action, 
was released from Allenwood Federal 
Prison Camp, Philadelphia, last Friday after 
serving 13 months of a two and a half year 
sentence for refusing military service as a 
conscientious objector. 

A sit-down strike was staged by workers in 
the Central Ukrainian town of Krivoirig 
last week ip, protest against a bread shortage 
and in support of wage increases to cover 
rising food prices. - Guardian. 


the GBI agent ran over with the cattle prod 
and began applying the electric current to 
Miss Havice’s legs and thighs. She was 
shoved into the van. 


Three others were then similarly treated 
with the cattle prodder. Two of them were 
girls, one a Negro. Eventually all but two 
of the walkers were thrown into the van 
and driven to the jail. 

The two, Erica Enzer, 37, a Chicago 
chemist, and Fleming Jensen, 20, a news- 
paper reporter from Copenhagen, Denmark, 
were driven in the car that accompanies the 
walkers. The walkers were seated in the 
back, with the GBI agent between them. 
During the ride Miss Enzer asked the agent 
what his name was, but he refused to say. 
As she was being carried upstairs to the 
jail by two policemen the agent applied the 
prodder to her legs and upper thighs. 
Most of the walkers in the bus refused to 
leave. One student was thrown from the 
van, and then the GBI agent prodded him 
on the face and legs. Another officer held 
him while the agent shocked him in the 
groin. Then the GBI agent applied the 
prod to every sensitive part of another 
student’s body. When a_ policeman 
attempted to carry the youth upstairs the 
agent said: “Naw, let him wiggle for a 
while.” The Rev. Ross Anderson, 63, of 
Americus, Ga., was similarly prodded on 
the neck and face and hauled up the stairs. 
Inside the police station the GBI agent used 
the prodder on three other people. Police 
then ordered the pacifists to walk to their 
cells. Most of them refused on the grounds 
that their arrest was unjust. Michele Gloor, 
20, a student from Chicago, was the first 
to be so ordered, She refused. 

A policeman with a cattle prod then burned 
her repeatedly on the neck and legs in full 
view of the other walkers, the sheriff, and 
several policemen and women. Several 
walkers cried out in horror at the pain 
Miss Gloor was enduring. Their appeals to 
the policeman had an effect: he apparently 
could no longer continue tormenting the 
girl and finally stopped. Another policeman 
grabbed the prodder, saying: “Heck, Fil 
use it.” Eventually he too had had enough, 
and, together with the first policeman, he 


Moule and Chandler 


call for witnesses 


Peter Moule dnd Terry Chandler, whose 
trial on charges of conspiracy and _incite- 
ment starts at the Old Bailey next Monday, 
have issued an appeal for witnesses who saw 
them at any time during the week of Greek 
demonstrations, or who, even if they did 
not see them, would be prepared to 
describe the events during that week, par- 
ticularly on Tuesday, July 9, and Thursday, 
July 11, and with particular reference to 
the activities of the police. They are both 
charged with conspiracy to cause a public 
nuisance by organising demonstrations dur- 
ing the Greek royal visit, and with causing 
a public nuisance on July 9 and 11, Peter 
Moule is charged with incitement to cause 
a public nuisance on July 9. Terry 
Chandler is charged with incitement on 
July 11. Anyone willing to act as a wit- 
ness is asked to telephone AMB 5988 or 
the Committee of 100 at ARC 1239. 


began carrying the girl up the stairs to the 
cells. The GBI agent followed them, apply- 
ing the prodder to Miss Gloor’s legs and 
thighs. Miss Havice was treated similarly. 
During the entire episode tears streamed 
down the faces of two policemen standing 
by the door, but they said and did 
nothing. 

With the women thus dispatched, the police 
then burned two men, John Stevens, 20, 
a San Francisco student, and Ray Robin- 
son, Jr., a 29-year-old Negro ex-prizefighter 
from Washington. 

A doctor was brought in to see Pearl 
Ewald, a retired Quaker school teacher, 
with a history of heart trouble. She had 
not been tormented by police, but the sight 


of the other walkers in pain apparently was 
too great a strain for her, After a brief 
examination the doctor left without recom- 
mending that Mrs. Ewald be removed from 
the violent environment of the prison. 
Several hours later she suffered a severe 
anginal attack and eventually was taken to 
a hospital. 


The police had no desire to keep the 
walkers in town any longer than necessary, 
but the group was adamant in their demand 
that they be allowed to distribute peace 
leaflets. Several hours later city officials 
decided that it would be best to give the 
walkers permission. The pacifists walked 
out of town the next day, distributing their 
leaflets to white and Negro alike. 


Ex-prisoners speak out 


Trevor Hatton writes: Prisoner No. 1839, 
Herbert L. Stratton, was nearing the end 
of an 18-month sentence in Hull prison 
when he decided it was time he did some- 
thing about the conditions he had experi- 
enced in over eleven years of jail life. He 
remembered, for example, the unfortunate 
meths drinker who had a bucket of cold 
water thrown over him by an officer, The 
prisoner died of pneumonia and no action 
was taken against the officer. So on Sept- 
ember ! he addressed the letter- allowed to 
him weekly to the Ministry of Works and 
asked for permission to have Trafalgar 
Square for a meeting on Sunday, November 
17, and was given it seven weeks later. 


On the day of his release he hinted at 
a union for prisoners as the best way to 
protect their interests. The Home Office 


Fallex activities 


‘very effective’ 


No national report of the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament’s mock nuclear war, 
Fallex 63, is yet available, “There were 
activities all over the country, but they 
were mainly local rather than national, so 
it is very hard to form a single coherent 
picture,” Peggy Duff, CND Organising 
Secretary, told Peace News on Tuesday. 
But, she added, the number of people 
writing in to join CND had gone up since 
the weekend, as also had the abusive letters, 
Many local demonstrations, she said, had 
been “ very effective.” 


At Harlow a Civil Defence officer, Mr. 
Harry Hapston, manned a CND informa- 
tion room during Fallex 63,, and circulated 
bulletins describing the horrors of nuclear 
war. One paragraph said: “You cannot 
escape. The roads are blocked with buses, 
cars. and military transport. There is no 
medical assistance available. The Civil 
Defence has made no plans for treating 
fall-out victims.” 

Mr. Hapston, whose position is Staff Officer 
operations area control, 43 Civil Defence 
Corps, was asked by a Daily Express te- 
porter how he reconciled working for both 
CD and CND. He replied: “I feel I am 
something of a.co-ordinator between the 
two.” 


Leafleters arrested in Milan 


'Franco Perna writes: On November 4 a 
group of people led by Pietro Pinna, of the 
Centre for Non-Violence in Perugia, held 
a non-violent demonstration in the centre 
of Milan, ignoring police prohibitions. The 
demonstration aimed to draw public atten- 
tion to the problem of COs in Italy. After 
a short while, when the demonstrators were 
attracting a considerable crowd and had 
distributed hundreds of leaflets, the police 
broke in and arrested them, one or two at 
a time, under Article 650 of the Italian 
penal law, and took them to the main 


police station. They were eventually re- 
leased shortly after 1 p.m. the same day. 


At least six daily newspapers gave con- 
siderable and sympathetic coverage to the 
demonstration, including the Corriere della 
Sera, the biggest daily newspaper in Italy 
(conservative), The organisers felt this first 
experiment in direct action was highly 
effective and made a positive impact on the 
public and the police, so they decided to 
repeat the action in other cities. 

A. similar demonstration took place in 
Bologna on Sunday, November 17. 


drily stated that a union would be contrary 
to prison rules. 


The Prison Reform Council contacted Mr. 
Stratton. A flood of supporting letters from 
prisoners and ex-prisoners was sent to him. 
Barely a hundred braved the pouring rain 
to hear Mr. Stratton’s speech pledging sup- 
port for the Prison Reform Council, and 
abandoning the idea of a union. Lord 
Stonham, president of the Prison Reform 
Council, who opened the meeting, ably out- 
lined the case for urgent reform, ‘‘ The 
magistrate who remanded a man in custody 
nine times at the request of the police - he 
should be in prison, and I say that with alf 
seriousness.” Other speakers were ex- 
prisoners Stanley Lowe, Biddy Youngday, 
Charles Varney and myself. Phil O’Con- 
nell chaired the meeting. TW3 had not 
been hoaxed again. Herbert Stratton’s 
dream from his cell had come true. 


“Unfortunately the Navy and Air Force 
can’t agree on a basic design.” 


1000 in French 
H-march 


Yvette Naal reports from Paris: The first 
of a series of French demonstrations to be 
held between November 17 and 24 by the 
“Temporary Committee against the Force 
de Frappe” took place at what is believed 
to be the command station of French 
nuclear defence between Taverny and 
Bessancourt, near Paris, last Sunday. A 
thousand people took part in a march 
between the two towns and a meeting was 
held in Bessancourt, Jean Seiler, of Action 
Civique Non Violente, who organised the 
march, spoke and a resolution was pre- 
sented to the Lord Mayor, who promised 
to transmit it to President de Gaulle, Both 
the Lord Mayor and the Commissioner of 
Police praised the silence, discipline, and 
dignity of the demonstration. The march 
was the first demonstration in the area and 
the first one supported by so many organ- 
isations of different political opinions, tend- 
encies and religious beliefs. 


sunday 24 November 


ASSEMBLE 3pm MARBLE ARCH 
Mass parade through the West End and picket at French Embassy 


After twenty years of madness the Conservatives have signed the test ban treaty. 
The governments of East and West continue their war preparations. France still 
FRENCH intends to test. It was the French Sahara test.that gave the Russian government 
TESTS the excuse to start off the last round of tests. It could happen again. 
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